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Editorial. 


N argument against. the czar’s peace conference is 
based on the statement that, owning one-seventh 
of all the habitable land on the globe, Russia needs 
now six or eight years of peace in which to colonize 
Southern Siberia and Manchuria, and that at the 

end of that time Russia will be invulnerable, and ready to 
fight the world. Let us suppose that this statement repre- 
sents the secret purposes, not of the czar himself, but of his 
powerful ministers and administrators. Suppose the civil- 
ized world should allow Russia to carry out her designs, and 
establish in Northern Asia an empire equal in extent to the 
United States? Supposing during the next eight years the 
Russian possessions there should become populous and 
wealthy? What better object-lesson could Russia give to 
the world to illustrate the blessings of peace? If Russia 
now desires to avoid war in order-to establish thousands of 
new settlers on the fertile soil of southern Siberia, to develop 
the mines and bring into use the untold wealth of the forests, 
why not consent to such peaceful processes in the hope that 
even the Russian bear— seeing how health, wealth, and 
happiness may abound under the reign of peace — may learn 
to make war no more? 
& 


In the one thousandth number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
are given some of the most cogent reasons that have come to 
our notice for the refusal of Europe to consent to the 
proposition of the czar. It is claimed that the crushing 
armaments of all European nations are the result of the 
encroachments of Russia upon the rights, privileges, and 
possessions of other nations. The following statement will 
show where for many European statesmen the real diffi- 
culty lies. After asserting that Russia is, of all European 
countries, the safest from attack and most constant in ag- 
gression, and that it is her war preparation which sets the 
standard for other powers nowadays, the statement is made: 
“ England, for example, is asked to bind herself not to in- 
crease her armaments for a while, because Russia, content 
with bringing her own preparations to a point now almost at- 
tained, wishes to employ some years and all available cash 
in consolidating, colonizing, arming, and fortifying her enor- 
mous acquisitions in the Far East. These might be de- 
scribed without much exaggeration as actual operations of 
war. Immediate operations for war they certainly are.” ... 
‘‘ Yet the czar might do more for peace than any potentate 


-on earth, could he turn his mind in another direction. He 


might make a new map of his enormous dominions, including: 
Manchuria, itself large enough, fertile enough, rich and 
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populous enough, to form a little kingdom. And, map in 
hand, he might proclaim that, in return for a pledge of non- 
interference with any part of his possessions or with their 
government in any shape, he would bind himself in similar 
engagements to all the world, seeking no extension of ter- 
ritory or dominion for twenty years. Nothing that he can 
invent would do half as much for peace as that, if truly 
meant.” Why not then go to the Peace Conference and say 
these things? 
fd 


In a recent brevity we suggested, in answer to a statement 
that Orthodox and Unitarian Congregationalists cannot live 
together, because oil and water will not mix, that, if the right 
third something were added, they will mix. The Congrega- 
tionalist asks, What is the alkali? A writer in the Amer- 
ican Cultivator comes to our support with a good suggestion. 
He says: “ Farmers long ago learned a method of uniting 
oil and water in an emulsion by the use of milk as the ‘ third 
something.’ Alkali is good in its place, where coarse, solid 
fats have to be united with water; but the alkali that makes 
soap will burn the hands of those who use it, which is very 
typical of the way theological controversies have always been 
conducted. Milk, while it is sweet, has, as chemists tell us, 
‘an akaline reaction’ that won’t harm anybody. So, in all 
theological disputes, sweet milk should be used, which is the 
better way. If oil and water are thoroughly shaken to- 
gether and a little milk is added, an emulsion is made in 
which the oil has only a little more tendency to rise than 
cream has in milk, This emulsion makes the best insecticide 
known.” Using this fact to illustrate theological conditions, 
the writer very fitly remarks: “We need something more 
than intellectual activity to make an emulsion of truth. 
What is needed is popularly called the milk of human kind- 
ness. Men at work for humanity do not waste their time 
disputing about diverse creeds. Add to this the divine 
charity which hopeth all things and believeth all things, 
which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth as 
Paul tells about in the 13th Chapter of First Corinthians, 
and the problem is solved.” 


we 


In a long article Dr. McConnell in the Churchman dis- 
cusses the question, Is there any room in the ministry? 
After correspondence with the bishops he makes some as- 
tonishing statements. He says: “In the majority of cases 
the average salaries are from five hundred to eight hundred 
dollars a year. There are only two places vacant in the 
United States where an Episcopal church offers as much as 
one thousand dollars and a house.” Among other causes 
cited to account for the poor support offered to the clergy is 
“the free church idea.” He says that “for a quarter of a 
century the propaganda has been carried forward. By ser- 
mons, Episcopal charges, addresses, tracts, periodicals, it 
has been dinned into the people’s ears that the church ought 
to be free, that to make any financial condition of attendance 
is wrong, selfish, antichristian.” As a consequence of this 
teaching, churches are founded that are free, to be supported 
by voluntary offerings. They become at once burdens to 
the board of missions, and can rarely spare an offertory 
for any object outside themselves. He makes a strong state- 
ment, when he says: “I believe that one will gofar to explain 
the evils of the present situation when he says that there has 
spread abroad a well-meant but mischievous spirit of ecclesi- 
astical communism, which bids fair to convert the churches 
of this land into sturdy beggars. It is paralyzing the efforts 
of the bishops: it is starving the clergy and deteriorating the 
manly fibre of the laity.” The celibacy of the clergy has 
been suggested as a mode of relief; but this is declared to be 
not Catholic, not primitive nor American. The only remedy 
proposed is to realize the fact, seek the cause, and winnow 
out candidates by letting them know what is before them, so 
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that only the strong and the enthusiastic will be tempted to 
take orders. The editor, commenting on this discussion, 
quotes Cicero: “ While I read, I am convinced ; but, when I 
ponder, I doubt again.” 

wt 


SoMETIMES partly concealed and sometimes openly ex- 
pressed, we find, as the inspiration of enthusiasm for the war 
in the East expressed by some religious people, the desire to 
drive the Catholic Church out of the Philippine Islands. If 
the authority of the American government were firmly estab- 
lished in all the islands of that archipelago, scarcely a step 
would have been taken toward the conversion of the natives 
to Protestantism. A Baptist clergyman is reported as rejoic- 
ing in the thunder of the cannon back of Manila, because he 
expects Christ to follow our conquering army with the expul- 


‘sion of the Catholic Church as a necessary consequence. 


Such hopes and expectations furnish not only a hideous 
travesty of the gospel of Christ, but also show a lack of 
common sense. The Filipinos will certainly associate with 
the thunder of the American guns a fear of American Protes- 
tantism; for, although there are many Catholic soldiers on 
the firing line of our army, and Catholic chaplains are serving 
our government on land and sea, yet our government is com- 
monly described as Protestant. How any missionary body 
can hope that the Protestant religion in the Philippines will be 
strengthened by our warlike operations there passes compre- 
hension. But, if our government, our people, and any of our- 
missionary societies could be committed to a war of which 
the animus was hatred of the Catholic Church or of any 
church, it would be the greatest misfortune in the history of 
civilization which our century has known. 


Missionary Work. 


The missionary is one who is sent.. Whether he has any 
excuse for being depends upon his credentials. Who sends 
him? To whom is he sent, and what is he sent for? The 
missionary may be a minister of religion, an agent of com- 
merce, a statesman, or a soldier. In either of these capaci- 
ties he may be the representative of good or evil. There is 
nothing sacred in a mission, unless they who send have 
lawful authority, have something worth sending, and send it 
to those who need it. 

During the last fifty years the world has learned some 
valuable lessons, and: can begin to profit by experience. 
Millions of money and thousands of lives have been wasted 
in missions that were useless. Military missions sent in the . 
name of civilization have often resulted in the invasion of 
lands that would have been better if left alone, in the slaugh- 
ter of people who were at least as virtuous and happy as 
those who succeeded them and enjoyed the homes of which 
they were dispossessed. 

So far as the aboriginal inhabitants of the Hawaiian 
Islands are concerned, we do not see how any one can claim 
that for this dwindling race, fast nearing extermination, any 
special advantage has been derived from the costly missions 
that have been sent to them. Unless one should say, what 
few people now believe, that all the cost of suffering to these 
natives has been more than balanced by the salvation of the 
souls of those who have escaped eternal perdition, we do not 
see how the balance can be on the side of the mission of 
civilization to those who are now living but soon about to - 
die in Hawaii. 

The saving grace of all missions is the goodness, the 
wisdom, and the practical humanity of individual men and 
women who are better than their creeds, nobler than their 
politics, and superior to the temptations of greed and ambi- 
tion. Religious missionaries have been of many kinds. 
Some have been worse than useless; and yet there always 
have been among them men and women who were able to 
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come into natural and affectionate relations with those to 
whom they were sent, and to give them ideals of character 
and conduct which had the force of a new revelation. They 
who have wrought these miracles of humanity have not been 
of any one creed. Catholics and Protestants, Jesuits and 
free thinkers, Christians and Mohammedans, when they had 
in themselves the light of life, have shone in the darkness 
of savagery and barbarism. 

Fair islands have been devastated, some of the finest 
tribes have been practically exterminated, and yet, in its 
headlong rush, civilization has come into close relations with 
only a minority of the human race. There are still untold 
millions in Asia and Africa that have been able to protect 
themselves. To them civilization has a mission. Through 
churches, schools, commerce, and political institutions it 
must deal with them. In many ways Japan illustrates the 
right method. When Commodore Perry burst open the gates 
of that country, he found a feudal empire just ready to step 
into the ranks of civilized nations. Had we raised the cry, 
“ The American flag shall never be hauled down where once 
it has floated,” or had European nations demanded the right 
to control the fortunes of that nation on the way to civiliza- 
tion, Japan would have been a battlefield, and we might 
now be engaged in a war of extermination. The mutual 
jealousy of the Powers, and the sense of justice struggling to 
the front, prevented the spoliation of Japan. The American 
government withdrew from its attitude of hostility, and be- 
came a friend and counsellor of the new empire. 

It is possible now for all nations to take example, and, by 
compelling one another to abstain from robbery and murder, 
to secure the rights of the people who still sit in darkness, 
while they engage in friendly rivalry to carry to them the 
blessings of peaceful commerce and needful education. The 
justification of missionary work, whether. by a church or by 
a nation, is to be found in the results obtained. The gov- 
ernment or the church that can create and maintain a nobler 
standard of living, whether in public or private life, may 
show the fruits as the proofs of its commission. 


The Platform Redivivus. 


Fifty or sixty years ago the “ Lyceum ” was at the summit 
of popular favor as an agency of public education. Every 
considerable village organized for the fall and winter even- 
ings a debating club, which gradually changed into a lect- 
ure audience. By the sale of season tickets a fund was 
raised; and speakers of eminent ability, who were burdened 
with a message, could depend on a series of engagements, 
an enthusiastic hearing, and a generous honorarium. “1 
lecture for F-A-M-E,— fifty and my expenses, ” said the 
jocund and eloquent Dr. Chapin. In the cities, twice or 
thrice that sum was paid to secure the services of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, or George William Curtis, 
and a few other speakers of similar attractive power. Burn- 
ing questions were before the public mind. There was also 
a lively interest in the popular treatment of subjects, literary, 
scientific, and ethical. 

But the platform lost prestige as orators of inferior ability 
— ranging from second to tenth rate — crowded to the front ; 
and perhaps the auditory nerve was overstrained by the 
incessant appeal. After the Civil War there was a demand 
for relaxation. Artemus Ward, Mark Twain and others 
supplied a comic or mock-serious diversion ; musical and 
dramatic entertainments took the place of instructive dis- 
course ; and the stereopticon made a function for itself by 
bringing before the gratified eyes of multitudes phantom 
visions of far-away lands. The multiplication of cheap 
magazines now enables many quiet people to get what they 
want at home, and it is not likely that the old' Lyceum system 
will ever return, 
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Yet there are many signs that the platform is once more 
to be a power for good among our people. They have many 
more uses for money, and do not willingly pay the old prices, 
except when they want to see as well as to hear some foreign 
celebrity,— some English preacher or author who may have 
no more to say, and no better way of saying it, than hun- 
dreds of our own public men. Zangwill may get $200 to 
$500 per night for a short time, but it is a surprise that Ian 
Maclaren’s second campaign over here should prove a royal 
progress. Because a man has written good books or sung 
noble songs, it does not follow that he can play the role of 
an orator or a prophet; and he runs the risk of all disillu- 
sionists. aes 

More to the purpose, because more genuine and directly 
beneficent, is the work which goes under the name of Uni- 
versity Extension. Our foremost scholars — men who love 
the truth, love knowledge, and love the people — come out of 
their cloisters, and share with ‘‘ the masses” the ripest fruits 
of their studies and their aspirations. They exact mod- 
erate fees, they give a large equivalent, their work falls in 
line with that of the public schools, and supplements as 
well as interprets what the people find in their ordinary 
reading. 

In a wide, general way the more enlightened members of 
society are letting their light shine. All who care to know 
about art, science, literature, sociology, ethics, or history, are 
becoming directly or indirectly the pupils of competent 
teachers. This may not be sensational, but it is sensible. 

By such methods the platform is becoming reconstructed, 
and seems likely to be restored and held to its higher orig- 
inal uses as an agency of popular instruction and pleasure. 
Let us hope it will not be run into the ground or brought to 
disfavor by the pushing mob of sciolists, noisy bores, and 
pedlers of small wares that throng the public ways. 


Pastor and Preacher. 


The report of a recent installation says that surprise was 
felt when the minister who gave the charge to the candidate 
exhorted him to aim at being rather a preacher than a pastor. 
The surprise is itself surprising in view of the dearth of 
strong preachers in all bodies. There have never been so 
many good preachers in our own denomination as there are 
to-day, yet the supply is far from equal to the demand. The 
real preacher is a very rare bird, and all men like to hear one 
sing. From a little town in Florida came a request for a 
minister, “ not a divinity student nor anybody who cannot go 
anywhere else, but a real smart man, like Mr. Savage.” It 
was found impossible to send the preacher named, as he had 
just been secured by another town; but the incident illus: 
trates how high and: hopeless is the standard of the pulpit all 
over the land. Yet there can be no nobler ideal of service 
than to be an effective preacher. There is no higher human 
power than that of the orator ; and no oratory higher than 
that which aims not merely to move men to a single action, 
but to lift them to a higher and permanent level of life. 

Yet side by side with the demand for preaching is rising a 
demand for faithful and intelligent pastoral work. ‘There is 
no question, for instance, that the rapid advance of the 
ritualist branch of the Anglican Church is due not to elo- 
quent preaching, by any means, but to parochial organization 
and devoted labor among the poor, along with the reverent 
and impressive conduct of public worship. It is well known 
that in England the non-conformist bodies have been drop- 
ping behind the Establishment in numbers and in influence 
during the past decade. There are many reasons for this; 
but among them is surely the greater effectiveness of the 
latter among the lower classes; while, as is well known, the 
trend of the rich is decidedly in the same direction. The 
fact is that everywhere two ideals of the Church are facing 
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-each other, and have been since the Reformation. One is 
the church of thought, the other the church of worship and 
work. The church of thought is intellectual in its cast, 
inquiring, critical, and progressive. The chief part of its 
public exercise is the sermon; and its demand upon its 
minister is for mental power, more especially mental tact and 
skill for adapting truth to the wants or condition of his hear- 
ers. If this demand brings an adequate supply, this kind of 
church will succeed. If it does not,— and it certainly has not 
generally succeeded so far,—its pulpit will be, as a whole, 
below the standard set by the pews. ‘There will be great 
competition among the churches for the able preachers, un- 
happiness and discouragement in both pulpit and pew among 
the unsuccessful competitors, and a general languor through- 
out the denomination. The perpetual struggle after some- 
thing new to say, added to the inevitable decay of fervency 
of oratory among men who are rather thinking their way 
toward belief than kindled by an unquestioned faith, will 
fatigue the congregation. Complaints of coldness and dul- 
ness will be heard, especially from ardent and emotional 
young people, and a tendency toward the churches of wor- 
ship will become evident. 

For the church of worship and work has two great ad- 
vantages over the church of thought. It can get along with 
a much less intellectual man for its minister, and therefore 
has a larger number of satisfactory men to choose from; and, 
secondly, being more self-dependent and more closely organ- 
ized, it is less shaken by changes in the pastorate, and moves 
smoothly on even when a much beloved leader is taken 
away. The church which depends upon good preaching, on 
the contrary, is in great danger when the preacher goes, and 
sometimes falls helplessly into ruin. The church which 
cares most for worship and work looks to its minister for 
character to be respected and for industry, faithfulness, and 
piety in the discharge of his duties. It is easy to see that 
such a church will have a larger, fuller, and deeper life than 
one which is a mere audience. 

Both churches have, however, their places in our modern 
society. The church of thought will rear strong individ- 
uals both in pulpit and in pew, will keep the stream of intel- 
lectual criticism and discovery moving, and will counteract 
the tendency to mental stagnation, formalism, and super- 
stition in the church of worship and work. It will probably 
be a smaller church in the future than it is now, shrinking to 
meet the number of real prophets who have something from 
the Lord to say. The church of worship and work will 
probably increase, becoming the typical religious institution 
of the land, training to its service men of simple piety and 
fidelity, and becoming the instrument of the charity and phi- 
lanthropy of those who cannot work or give singly. 

Meantime, a word of warning needs to be repeated to our 
own churches. The liberal churches are characteristically 
the churches of preachers. They are voices crying in the 
wilderness, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord!” When they 
cease to lead intellectually, they will cease to be. Their con- 
tinued life depends upon the power of their pulpits. They 
‘will be the resort of men of other denominations who have 
a fresh word to say and cannot say it where they are. In 
some cases they may be made working churches, but they 
cannot be both. It is a blind course that many are follow- 
ing, and a most hurtful and unjust one to the minister, to 
exhaust him through the week with all manner of parish 
work, with pushing the various organizations which are now 
the fashion, and yet expect him to come to his pulpit full 
of fresh thought and living will on Sunday. Prophet and 
priest are two very different varieties of humanity, and they 
flourish in very different atmospheres. The one must enter 
into his closet and shut the door, while his congregation re- 
spect his retirement. The other must feel his congregation 
gathered in sympathy and co-operation about, him in the 
work which they have called him to do. 
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Current Copics. 


WuIitse the great fire in the Windsor Hotel in New York 
City is a very tangible reality to the hundreds of people in 
various parts of the country whose friends were among the 
guests of the doomed hotel, the afterthought that appealed to 
the mind of the general public in no less degree than did the 
horror of the catastrophe itself was suggested by the fact 
that the great hostelry, with all its luxurious appointments 
and its splendid equipments for the comfort of its guests, 
had been officially condemned as liable to a catastrophe. 
The inspector of buildings of New York was aware of the 
dangerous character of the building, and the proprietors of 
the hotel had received official warning of the inspector’s 
opinion on that point. And yet, in a fire which began and 
ended in broad daylight, when the possibilities for saving 
lives were at their maximum, sixteen people lost their lives in 
the brief space of half an hour, and nearly fifty others 
suffered injuries that may result in several more deaths. 
Had the fire occurred in the night-time, the disaster might 
easily have been ten times as great, and its memory would 
have been writ beside some of the great catastrophes of 
history. Even at its present proportions, the results of the 
fire merit — in the opinion of the public, as expressed by the 
newspapers —a rigid investigation to determine the ultimate 
responsibility for the lamentable loss of life. 


ae 


Wirtn the arrival of Gen. Lawton in the field of military 
operations in the Philippines, it is expected that the policy of 
the American commanders will become more aggressive than 
it has been hitherto. There is a strong impression, appar- 
ently, in official quarters in Washington, that the opposition 
of Aguinaldo to the American advance in the vicinity of 
Manila is about to collapse, that the rebel leader is losing 
his hold upon the loyalty of his people, and that the rank 
and file of the Filipinos are becoming convinced of the 
hopelessness of their struggle against the power of the United 
States. No serious attempt is made at Washington to con- 
ceal the fact that the news despatches from the scene of the 
fighting on the island of Luzon are carefully censored on the 
plea of military necessity. ‘The American commander at 
Manila is therefore enabled to give to all press or other un- 
official cable communications the precise coloring that may 
best further his designs as a soldier or a diplomat. Thus 
a suggestion occasionally reaches the civilized world from 
Manila, by way of chronicles other than those under the 
immediate scrutiny of the American censor, to the effect that 
the end of the war in the Philippines is as far off as ever, 
and that Aguinaldo continues to possess the loyalty of his 
Malay warriors. 

ae 


Tue legislatures of Delaware and California having ad- 
journed without electing a representative in the United 
States Senate, the senatorial elections of Pennsylvania prom- 
ise to follow the example. The investigation of the methods 
that Mr. Quay and his managers have been following in their 
attempt to nullify the opposition to the Quay régime has dis- 
closed the most unblushing attempts at bribery, and has 
convinced a great many doubters of the truth of the asser- 
tion which has been made against the “ machine,” that it has 
tampered, or attempted to tamper, with all of the public 
machinery of the State of Pennsylvania, from caucuses to 
courts. The present indications are that Mr. Quay would 
not be able to muster sufficient strength in the legislature at 
Harrisburg to secure his election, even if the electors were to 
continue to ballot for senator indefinitely. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the legislature is not going to remain in session per- 
manently, it is being generally taken for granted that it will 
adjourn without having elected a United States senator. Mr. 
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Quay’s course after the adjournment and before the next 
session will depend very largely upon whether or not he 
shall be at personal liberty after the conclusion of his trial 
on the charge of having abused State funds. 


a : 


Tue conclusive step yet remains to be taken in the process 
of reaching a formal restoration of peace between the United 
States and Spain. The queen regent of Spain, after a series 
of obstructive tactics by the cortes with regard to the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty, ended the uncertainties of the situation 
last Friday by affixing her signature to the document. The 
formal exchange of ratifications at Washington will be 
followed immediately by the resumption of diplomatic in- 
tercourse between the late belligerents. In the meanwhile 
an embarrassing question involving the relations of the 
United States and Spain has arisen in the Philippines. The 
Spanish government has conceded the demand of the Filipino 
rebels for a ransom for the Spanish soldiers who are prisoners 
in Aguinaldo’s stockades. The commander at Manila has 
interrupted the negotiations between Gen. Rios, the Spanish 
commander in the Philippines, and Aguinaldo, on the 
ground that the payment of ransom to the Filipinos by Spain 
at this time is tantamount to aid to them in their war 
against the United States. The situation is peculiarly un- 
fortunate, because Gen. Otis will probably be unable for 
some time to carry out the provisions of the treaty of peace, 


-and secure the release of the Spanish prisoners of Aguinaldo. 


& 


Tue figure of Cecil Rhodes has suddenly become the most 
striking one upon the horizon of international politics. ‘Two 
years ago Mr. Rhodes was on trial before Parliament on the 
charge of having instigated a war upon a friendly power, 
the Transvaal. Last week Mr. Rhodes appeared suddenly 
in Berlin, ostensibly at an imperial invitation to an inter- 
view. Upon his arrival at the German capital the African 
empire-builder, who had been represented as the deadliest foe 
to German colonial pretensions in Africa, was received with 
honors little short of royal in their character and scope. On 
the day after his arrival the German journalists wrote mys- 
teriously of certain messages which Mr. Rhodes is said to 
have brought to the German emperor from Windsor and 
from Downing Street. And now, to cap the climax of myste- 
ries attendant upon the interviews between the restless em- 
peror and the ambitious empire-builder, comes the assurance 
from London to the effect that Rhodes has received Ger- 
many’s co-operation in his scheme of connecting Capetown 
and Cairo by means of a trans-continental African railroad, 
and that certain international agreements that have been 
said to be in process of consummation between Germany and 
Great Britain are about to assume tangible shape forthwith 
in consequence of the flying visit of Cecil Rhodes to William 
II. Hohenzollern. 

& 


Tur liberal elements in German political life are congratu- 
lating themselves upon a remarkable victory which they have 
just achieved over the German government. The kaiser had 
made up his mind that the German army, in order to main- 
tain its standard of efficiency, required the addition of 23,000 
men to its-roll. The opposition in the Reichstag declared 
plainly that it would not consent to any such increase in the 
armament of the country, and that, unless the section pro- 
viding for the kaiser’s greater army were stricken from the 
bill, they (the opposition) would suspend the entire army 
bill by voting down the appropriations. This defiant atti- 
tude of the representatives angered the kaiser, who, never- 
theless, refused to recede from. his full demands except at 
the last moment. Last Thursday, the day before the final 
voting on the bill, the kaiser’s advisers succeeded in im- 
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pressing npon him the necessity for concessions; and 
William II. finally agreed to a compromise measure provid- 
ing for an increase of only seven thousand men in the vol- 
ume of the German army for the coming quinquennate. 
This proposition was passed by the Reichstag at the earnest 
protest of the extreme wing of the opposition. It is recog- 
nized that the kaiser is very much dissatisfied with the 
failure of the chancellor to secure the passage of the pet 
imperial measure through the Reichstag. 


& 


Tur German Social Democrats are quietly gathering 
strength for an effective campaign in the near future. Clever 
as he is, the kaiser is evidently oblivious of the fact that the 
heavy sentences that have been imposed recently upon 
striking workmen in Prussia, and the obstacles which are 
being placed in the way of American. food-products, to 
the profit of a handful of gentlemen land-owners, who are 
thus enabled to dictate their own prices for meats, cereals, 
and fruits, are not calculated to reconcile the masses of the 
German people with the régime of paternalism which Wil- 
helm II. is attempting to introduce into German political 
life. Indications of the storm that is brewing in the Reichs- 
tag appear occasionally in the course of the debates. Often, 
without the slightest warning, and with but little apparent 
relevancy, some indignant deputy utters an angry protest 
against imperial encroachments upon the rights of the indi- 
vidual. On one occasion it may be the law of /2se-majesté 
that is the object of denunciation: on another the oppres- 
sion of labor by the courts is the complaint. But, be the 
specific cause for hostile comment of one nature or another, 
the imperial or royal government does not fail to furnish 
plenty of material for the oratorical efforts of the socialist 
leaders. It is becoming apparent that the near future of 
Germany promises developments of the highest import to the 
civilization of Europe. 

ez 


Tue French Republic continues to assert its sovereignty 
and its strength by maintaining the peace of the country, 
and by suppressing with a vigorous hand all attempts to 
subvert the existing order. It is said that President Loubet 
intends to try the strength of the military party in France 
by removing Gen. Zurlinden, one of its most influential 
chiefs, from the military governorship of Paris. Inasmuch 
as Gen. Zurlinden is one of the most popular men in all 
France, and is the nearest approach to the traditional “man 
on horseback” in the republic, M. Loubet’s design, should 
the president enter upon its execution, may bring about 
another crisis in the affairs of the republic.. The humiliation 
of Zurlinden would not be without the quality of justice. 
Gen. Zurlinden is primarily responsible for the relentless 
campaign of persecution which the French war office is con- 
ducting against Col. Picquart, who, of all the men who wear 
the French military uniform, was bold enough to take 
a public stand against the intrigues of the military party 
during the proceedings in the Dreyfus case, and to. denounce 
in direct language the political chicanery and the personal 
malice of the French military faction toward former Capt. 
Dreyfus. — 

ed 


Tyre is little doubt that an important crisis in the affairs 
of former Capt. Dreyfus, and incidentally those of the 
military party in France, is at hand. Gen. de Boisdeffre, to 
whom is referred the authorship of the forged documents 
that figured in the conviction of Dreyfus and in the subse- 
quent attempts of the French general staff to justify that 
conviction, is very much of a suspected person at the palace 
of Versailles. Even pronounced anti-Dreyfusists are de- 
nouncing him as a miserable blunderer and “ incapable.” 
Inasmuch as Gen. de Boisdeffre was undoubtedly in league 
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with his colleagues of the general staff, which includes the 

leaders of the military party in France, it can be seen readily 
' that, if a serious attempt is made to investigate his doings 
in connection with the Dreyfus case, whatever disclosures 
are made will affect the rest of that distinguished coterie of 
gentlemen who have taken it upon themselves to pose for the 
admiration of the Paris mob, to make and unmake govern- 
ments, and to act otherwise in lofty disregard of the doctrine 
that the government of France is primarily a civil govern- 
ment, administered by civil officials, to whom the military 
men are subordinated by virtue of certain vital restrictions, 
of which the most conspicuous one is embodied in the pro- 
vision that the military uniform shall not figure in the 
scramble of the politicians. 


Brevitics. 


Wise words to the wise, witty sayings for the witty; but 
confusion to the man who is wise or witty in the presence of 
fools. 


Mr. Choate seems to have pleased his English hearers, 
both with his offer of friendship and with his declaration of 
independence. 


Gov. Roosevelt refuses to pardon a murderer on account 
of her sex. He holds that men and women should receive 
the same punishment for the same crime. 


A book may completely fail to reach those for whom the 
author and his publishers intended it, but it is surprising 
how quickly a book reaches the class for which it is exactly 
suitable. 


Let those who send Easter greetings to their friends note 
the publications of James H. West & Co., mentioned in our 
literary columns. Poetry by Gannett, Hosmer, Mrs. C. C: 
Eliot, and others, will tempt the lovers of the beautiful. 


Dr. Hirsch of Chicago and his congregation evidently 
count on his living to a good old age. He accepts a con- 
tract for a salary of $12,000 a year for fifteen years, the sum 
thereafter to be fixed by mutual agreement. He was offered 
$15,000 a year in New York. 


Hypnotism is much overrated as a power of any kind. 
But, so far as it is a power, the dangerous quality of it is in- 
dicated by the fact that it is never exercised between equals. 
The person hypnotized must be found in a weaker mental 
condition than that of the operator or be reduced to it. 


In the Lutheran Witness the question is discussed whether 
the infants of Christian parents which die unbaptized are 
saved or lost. According to the creed of the Presbyterian 
Church, elect infants dying unbaptized are regenerated and 
saved. Non-elect infants are not provided for in this state- 
ment; but, by common consent, most Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists, as well as other Christians, take it for granted that no 
infants will be condemned to eternal punishment. 


There is a gospel of good health which is blessed, but 
sometimes there is an insolence and bigotry about good 
health which results in great injustice. Some of the noblest 
and sweetest souls have become such because, in the exigen- 
cies of pain and trouble, they have been driven back to the 
soul within the soul, and there have found the secret of 
strength and peace. Some of the wisest and most helpful 
men and women came to their heritage of spiritual power, 
being made perfect through suffering. 


Amid all the terrors at the fire in Hotel Windsor, in New 
York last week, human love and heroism shone brighter 
than the flames.. Firemen, even those who were off duty on 
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St. Patrick’s Day, performed astonishing life-saving exploits, 
requiring agility, strength, and courage, without hope or 
prospect of reward. Another opportunity fell in the way of 
Miss Helen Gould, of which she took prompt advantage, by 
opening her house on the opposite side of the street, sum- 
moning all the physicians in reach, and filling the house with 
the wounded and the dead. 


If one would know the thoughts of men, let him listen 
to the conversation which goes on whenever men and women 
come together. But let no one mistake the talk which goes 
on endlessly about fancies and fads and the manias of the 
hour for the real things which abide, and will shape the 
destinies of men and nations. -The deepest things in human 
life, and the strongest, are those that continue from one year to 
another, unaffected by the commotion on the surface of life. 
That which men really believe and trust, and ground their 
hopes upon, they seldom talk about except in times of peril 
or in emergencies when all the powers are called into ac- 
tivity. 


If those who write letters to the editor would bear in mind 
a few simple rules, it would be helpful to all concerned. 
First, a letter should be brief. Second, it should treat but 
one subject. Third, the writer should remember that, if a 
special- occasion has been given exciting his interest and 
causing him to write, several others will have been moved in 
the same way. Fourth, when one letter has been published 
adequate to the occasion, it is not desirable to print others of 
the same kind in subsequent numbers. The more letters to 
the editor, the better, if they are brief, timely, have a single 
aim, and if the writers are willing to take their chances with 
others writing on the same topic. 


Many old forms of vice have passed away simply because 
they have been forgotten. A good deal which passes for 
moral teaching is good in spirit and bad in effect, because 
children often get from teachers their first knowledge of sins 
which they never would have thought of if left to themselves. 
In the natural course of things, children will come into con- 
tact with some of the physical and moral evils which threaten 
the health of the race. To a child with a healthy moral 
nature the evil will be repellent when first seen in its un- 
familiar ugliness. But the imagination of a child polluted 
by images of evil may, through familiarity, have lost the 
delicacy of feeling which causes one to shrink with loathing 
from any form of vice. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


“An Inorganic Protest?” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the last paragraph of Dr. Hyde’s article in the March 
number of The ew World are the following sentences. 
“Current orthodoxy in its present unorganized form cannot 
hold its own under the searching light which the twentieth 
century is sure to flash upon it. Current liberalism, with dts 
inorganic protest against orthodoxy, has a still briefer lease of 
life. Our faith, whether it be of the orthodox or of the 
liberal type, must be reorganized.” Dr. Hyde is an honest 
man; but does he interpret correctly what he sees and hears 
of the liberal faith ? 

It is true that our liberal faith had its origin in a protest 
against orthodoxy; but is it not more than a protest to-day? 
Is it not true that our liberal ministry is ordained to preach 
definite, positive aspirations, hopes, and beliefs? Is it not 
true that our liberal church stands to-day for the noble affir- 
mation that the religious life is the natural, rational life? 
Does it not stand for a “religion that has freedom for its 
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method, fellowship for its spirit, character for its test, and 
service for its aim”? 

If these things are true, and are not understood by earnest, 
honest men and women who are not of our faith, whose 
fault is it? E.inor E. Gorpon. 


Why do We not Ciow? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

A recent Register editorial on the question, “ Why do we 
not grow faster?” was a suggestive one. The subject is 
worth a symposium in your columns. Writing sympatheti- 
cally and not frigidly, I suggest the following among a va- 
riety of causes why we do not grow faster:—1. The self- 
complacency of our denomination ; 2. The pride of intellect 
of our clergy; 3. The emotional poverty of our sermons or 
our sermonizers. ONE UNITARIAN. 


Atrophied Calvinism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In one of his recently published lectures on “The Making 
and the Unmaking of the Preacher,” Prof. W. J. Tucker 
makes the following assertion: “To say that a man is 
human is to suggest some weakness or fault, on which we 
look with leniency, if not with tenderness. We like to draw 
our great men a little nearer to us on the common ground of 
shortcomings and imperfections. It was, on the whole, not 
an unpleasant discovery when the American people found out 
that Washington had a vigorous vocabulary.” This is what 
a biologist might call rudimentary Calvinism, a feeble sur- 
vival of a conception which once was vigorous. Prof. Tucker, 
being a modern successor of the men who really believed 
that human nature is essentially corrupt and incapable of 
good, has a right to maintain this atrophied aspect of the 
once useful doctrine ; but for the enlightenment of those Uni- 
tarians who sometimes say that it is through men’s imper- 
fections that we get near to them it is well to point out that 
in this they are preaching washed-out Calvinism. 

The common ground of human intercourse is not vice, 
but virtue. Wedraw near to Jesus Christ by virtue of the 
moral qualities we perceive in him. Even the most conser- 
vative Christian will say that the humanness of Jesus con- 
sisted of his goodness; for they claim that, “ though tempted 
like as we are, he was without sin.” Why, then, should any 
modern Christian talk as if he thought that, the less a man 
acts like Jesus, the more human he is? To be truly human, 
is to be profoundly noble. It is not a help, but a shock, to 
become aware of the faults of our great Washington. The 
more cause I find for “looking upon him with leniency,” 
the less of an ideal is he for me. It is essential to the per- 
manent vitality of the spirit of Christ that we should recog- 
nize that the “touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin” is not sin. It is moral fidelity. Any rudimentary Cal- 
vinism surviving within the body of this progressive faith 
must be a subtle source of spiritual disease. Wordsworth 
makes this same mistake in his lovely tribute to his wife, 
when he writes of her as :— 


“ A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


As if anybody could be too good for the common affairs of 
life. None was ever too good. The persons who are called 
so are persons of such a one-sided development of character 
that we cannot get at them. Because they are deficient in 
sympathy or in unselfishness or in tact, we cannot find the 
common ground of humanness with them. Instead of being 
too good, they are not good enough. 

No doubt we do “become as God in attaining the knowl- 
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edge of good and evil,” and one can easily suppose that the 
risibles of the theological students at Yale were touched at 
Prof. Tucker’s reference to the “vigorous vocabulary” of 
Washington. They were “seeing life,” and so sharing a 
little of the disease that arises from atrophied Calvinism. 
But knowledge is not life, and the strength of life is Christ- 
like character. To share the faults of our time, to be “hail 
fellow well met,” is not to be “human.” It is simply to be 
imperfect and weak. Human nature shines out only through 
the victory over these faults. 
CuaR Les E, St. JOHN, 


A Reminiscence. 


To.the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


The class of 1848 of the Cambridge Divinity School, of 
which Rev. Dr. Young of Groton is the sole survivor, 
desired to have Theodore Parker for their graduation teacher ; 
but their choice, on being submitted for approval to the 
faculty of the school, was positively and persistently dis- 
allowed. 

The inhibition caused the members of the class to look at 
one another with amazement ; but they respected their faithful 
instructors, Dr. Francis and Dr. Noyes, too much to press 
the matter. Their position was a delicate one, and was so 
recognized. 

Meaning, however, to keep their faces turned to the dawn, 
at the next meeting of the class it was voted to invite 
Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell of Hartford to preach for them, 
whose attitude toward the Orthodoxy of that period was 
about the same as that of the editor of the Outlook, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, toward the Orthodoxy of to-day. 

On the afternoon of the ninth day of February, 1848, by 
the courtesy of Rev. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, whose guest Dr. 
Bushnell was on that occasion, the class had the very great 
pleasure of meeting the distinguished preacher socially. | 
Evening came; and in the First Parish Church, Cambridge, 
to an unusually large and interested audience, composed in 
great part of ministers of all denominations, he delivered a 
notable discourse on the Atonement. 

It is little to say that it was as fresh as the dew and as 
invigorating as a west wind. It was a very able and original 
presentation of a great subject, and subsequently was incor- 
porated into his book entitled “ God in Christ.” 

I have just taken the volume from my library, and turned 
to the famous sermon, -to be delighted with the charming 
grace of the introductory remarks, and to feel, even at this 
distance of time, the glow of pervading those well-nigh ninety 
pages. 

I would commend the discourse to the perusal of our 
younger ministers, especially the conclusion of it, wherein 
they may read “ how Christ ought to be preached.” 

“Creation is a mystery, the universe is a great deep; but, 
oh, the deepest deep in all the abysses of God’s majesty is 
here, in the work he does to unite us to himself. Herein is 
Love. Herein we see that his strongest desire is to have us 
come unto himself and be one with him forever. Oh, let us 
believe this amazing truth, this truth so full of divinity, that 
God’s bosom is indeed open to us all. Let us hear him say, 
‘Come, and be forgiven.’ Come, O ye darkened and humili- 
ated souls, come up out of your guilt, break your bondage, 
lay off your shame and return to your Father.” 

It is proper to add to this remembrance that the estimation 
in which Theodore Parker was held fifty years ago differs 
by several shades from that in which he is now held. Cen- 
sure has turned into admiration. The once thorn in the side 
of the liberal faith irritates no more. Wonderfulest transfor- 
mation in a half-century, the Unitarian nettle of 1849 has 
flowered into the Unitarian rose of 1899. And how sweet is 
the fragrance thereof ! Ky 
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My Wish. 


That while I live, or when I die, 

To know my happiness was no one’s misery, 
That no one’s loss did ever swell my gain, 

My pleasure never came from other’s pain, 

My joy was never sorrow to another, 

That all should feel I ever was a brother,— 

So brotherly that it was sure to spoil 

My rest to feel it came from others’ toil,— 

Or that my strength was weakness to a neighbor’s frame, 
My honor purchased by another’s shame; 

Or that my home or church or land was blest 
By what had other hearts and homes depressed. 
My wish is this,— to only hear the call, 

To bless the hand, the Hand that gives to all. 


— Robert Spears. 


A Bull-fight in Peru. 


BY FREDERIC C. BROWN. 


In the Plaza Mayor, Lima, Peru, during the first week of 
this year was a large and brightly colored sign, announcing 
a grand bull-fight for benefit of the International Fire Com- 
pany. Surrounding a painting of a huge black bull, madly 
charging through a fence, was the statement, “ Brave fighters 
will engage nine most furious bulls.” 

In our magazines we occasionally have descriptions of bull- 
fights. Not long ago there appeared such an article written 
by a woman, who inclined to the belief that their element of 
cruelty was much exaggerated in the American mind. This 
writer seemed, indeed, to think that the “sport” might desir- 
ably be introduced in the United States. Despite her con- 
doning word, I had quite the opposite belief. 

Having read many articles on bull-fights in the books of 
South American travel, and having interested myself in the 
discussions of the subject that had entertained us aboard-ship, 
I wondered, as I laboriously tried to turn the particulars of 
the event into English, if I could put aside my prejudice and 
go. ‘Here was an opportunity for an opinion at first hand,— 
an opinion which I might afterward reasonably declare 
my own. An invitation came several days later from two 
Peruvian gentlemen, including me in a small party for chairs 
in a private box. This quite decided the question of attend- 
ance. 

The Plaza de Toros, in Lima, is said to have seating 
capacity for sixteen thousand people. On the afternoon of 
this exhibition every seat in the vast amphitheatre was occu- 
pied, many women being in the audience. 

Surrounding a great oval, the seats were placed in tiers, 
the lower boxes being under the galleries. An occupant 
looked out slightly above the ground level. Above these 
were reserved seats, and yet higher up were other private 
boxes. Ina conspicuous location was the gayly decorated 
box of the president of Peru. In front of this, and resplen- 
dent in white and gold, was a band of forty or fifty pieces. 

Preceding the entrance of the first bull, a picturesque 
horseman sped across the enclosure and, saluting the presi- 
dent, told the pedigree of the bull, the stock farm from which 
he had come, the names of the banderilleros and matador. 
We thought then we should see “an angry bull” dash madly 
into the ring, and, pausing only to paw the ground and 
bellow fiercely, endeavor to toss and to kill. Instead, there 
came trotting leisurely in one of the largest bulls we had 
ever seen. 

He was apparently not at all “furious.” As he stopped be- 
fore us and looked about at the audience and the men in the 
ring, we could not but admire his noble head with the large, 
wide-spread horns. At once there engaged him five capea- 
dores, mounted on little, spirited horses. These fiery little 
fellows darted about him; and, when their riders had excited 
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the bull into charges at the red cloaks which they flaunted, 
we saw the best part of the bull-fight. The dexterous way in 
which the horses would keep but a few feet ahead of the 
bull, always turning slightly out of his way as he came dan- 
gerously near, was most exciting. The horsemanship thor- 
oughly justified all the praise which has been given by the 
books to’the South American rider. It is the remembrance 
of this alone that is pleasurable, as we look back upon the 
day. 

The blast of a bugle called other and unmounted capea- 
dores into the ring, who walked and ran about the bull, 
flaunting ‘the hated color. After he had charged them 
awhile, he appeared very tired, and went to the door out of 
which he had come, wanting to get to his stall and away 
from his tormentors. We had not expected to see “a most 
furious bull” turn his back on the men who were annoying 
him and walk away. : 

The bugle next sounded for the sticking of the banderil- 
las. These were of wood, about the thickness of a broom- 
handle, and eighteen inches in length, covered with bright- 
colored tissue papers and tin foil. In the end of each was 
a piece of steel fashioned like a fish-spear and projecting 
several inches. Two of these were given to each of three 
men, who, after worrying the bull, would step aside as he 
made his charge, and stick the banderillas into his neck, 
where, being barbed, they would remain. 

The animal suffering pain from these, and with blood 
dripping from the wounds, became more active, and then 
seemed for the first time really to wish to injure some of the 
men. It was astonishing to see how leisurely they would 
avoid his charges, always stepping carelessly aside as he was 
nearly upon them. 

As the call for the killing was given, there advanced into 
the arena the esfada, as the programme called him, or, as we 
usually know him, the matador. Rarely had any of us seen 
an American audience so enthusiastic over any really heroic 
man as was that assembly over this matador, who walked 
around the ring, bowing and smiling to the abundant ap- 
plause which greeted him. In a brief speech he presented 
his purposed killing of the bull as a tribute to the beautiful 
ladies of Lima. After many attempts to get the nearly ex- 
hausted beast to charge at him, the matador had the chance 
for a thrust, and, as the bull rushed by, buried the long, flat 
sword quite up to its hilt in his neck. So badly calculated 
was the placing of the blade that the matador found it neces- 
sary to stab three times before the beast fell; and, meantime, 
the unfortunate animal rushed wildly about with the sword 
protruding and the blood streaming over neck and back. 
Four horses whipped and spurred to a furious pace, and 
hitched to the forward truck of a wagon, dragged the dead 
bull away, while the band played and the slayer strutted 
about, with much smiling and bowing to the hearty cheering 
of the crowds as they threw their hats down from the bal- 
conies. 

The killing of the other bulls was practically the same. 
All were excellent large animals; for to the owner of the 
best an agricultural club offered a prize of one thousand 
sole (about five hundred dollars). 

The bulls all came from the stock farms, and were appar- 
ently so accustomed to men that they did not regard them as 
enemies ; for, until worried to it, the bulls did not attempt 
to injure any one. Then, too, it could be seen that the 
bulls did not try to hurt the horses; for, after the first few 
charges at the robes flaunted by the men on horseback, 
the bulls rushed by the horses, not giving them the least 
attention. 

The Peruvian fight, we were told, differs in several respects 
from the Spanish. The Peruvian is said to be less cruel. 
In Spain the bulls are more inclined to fight. There the 
horses, which are poor, worn-out beasts from hacks and cars, 
are blindfold, and so cannot avoid the bull’s charges and 
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are horribly gored. In Spain there usually are several horse- 
men who by pricking the bull with spears goad him to fury. 
There the killing of the men is not unusual, while in Peru 
such has not occurred for a long time. None of the men or 
horses were injured in the fight we witnessed. \ 

The extreme skill of bull-fighting-is said to be the instant 
killing by one sword thrust. This was accomplished by but 
one matador,— Juan Antonio Cervera, a Spaniard said to 
be related to the famous admiral, and by reputation the 
greatest bull-fighter in Peru. As the audience cheered and 
the band played and hundreds of hats were thrown about 
him, Cervera walked to that part of the balcony where were 
blue-jackets from the United States ships Oregon and Iowa. 
As he shook hands with these men, the enthusiasm of the 
people became tremendous. The newspapers next day told 


of the “felicitous way in which the Spaniard reconciled to. 


himself them who were a short time before his country’s 
enemies.” 

This rather unusual topic for a religious weekly is not 
without its proper tone for the Aegis/er, in that there is really 
“good news” to tell of the outlook for the continuance of 
bull-fighting in Peru. The gentlemen whose invitation we 
accepted are of public position and great influence. They 
said that among the best people there is an increasing feeling 
against these exhibitions. They thought .the day not far 
distant when the law will declare itself against them. And 
of these gentlemen, as typifying the class of which they 
spoke, it may be said that, though bull-fights at this season of 
the year are of bi-weekly occurrence, they had not attended 
one for a very long time. They vehemently declared that 
such frightful cruelty was certain to exert far and wide a 
most debasing influence. 

To us who looked on with American judgment, the fight, 
or more strictly the slaughter, was a horrible spectacle. The 
curiosity which made our presence possible was abundantly 
satisfied. We readily agreed that our first was also our last 
attendance upon bull-fights in Peru or elsewhere. 


A Brahmo’s Answer to.the Query, “ What Think Ye 
of Christ ?” 


BY SARAT CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI. 


I fancy your readers across the Atlantic have got only 
a hazy glimpse of the Brahmo-Somaj in India. To most, 
perhaps, the name itself is unknown. Is it not, therefore, 
desirable that you should watch with keen and effective 
interest a movement, still in embryo, but which nevertheless 
claims religious kinship with Unitarianism,— a kinship riveted 
by chains of kindred principles, tenets, doctrines, and fellow- 
ship? 

Brahmoism has been leavening and liberalizing the old 
Hindu orthodoxy in the same way that Unitarianism has 
done in Europe and America ; and, by the by, it seems to us 
Brahmos quite strange that, while it behooves the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in England to send mission- 
aries like Rev. J. T. Sunderland and Rev. James Harwood 
with messages of fraternal love and good will unto all the 
Brahmo-Somajes in India, the American Association should 
lag behind in sympathy and co-operation. is 

But, to begin with, on the advent of the Western civiliza- 
tion in India, Raja Ram Mohun Roy, the Savonarola of this 
country, laid axe at the root of Hindu idolatry and Panthe- 
ism, and unearthed the worship of one true God in spirit and 
truth from the meshes of Vedantaism. God must be ap- 
proached direct, and all divine intercession and intervention 
be dispensed with. 

His was a theory of commingling East with West. The 
title of his book itself, published as early as 1819, “ The 
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Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and Happiness: 
Extracted from the Books of the New Testament,” and his 
successive “ Appeals in Defence of the Precepts of Jesus,” 
verify his strong predilection for Christ’s teachings. 

Despite his cherished admiration for Christ and his teach- 
ings, the Somaj holds Christian as well as other Scriptures 
fallible, and turns to the volume of Nature as the highest 
revelation of divine wisdom, ingenuity, love, and mercy. 
eclecticism would assimilate with what is truth, goodness, 
nobleness, in any other religious systems. Nor is this all. 
Its elasticity would not clash, but keep pace with the scien- 
tific progress of the West. Intuition and reason are the 
beacon lights of Brahmoism. No doubt the late Keshab 
Chundra Sen latterly extolled Christ beyond the legitimate 
scope of the Somaj, but that is not the szze gua non of 
Brahmo membership. 

In 1881 Keshab Chundra Sen, after a secession in the 
Brahmo Church, gathered all religions and prophets into his 
New Dispensation, and claimed infallibility for all. ‘ Chant- 
ing the name of Hari, the saints dance, Moses dances, Jesus 
dances, with hands uplifted, inebriated with love; and the 
great “Rishi Narad dances, playing on the lyre. The great 
yogi Mahadeo dances in joy, with whom dances John with 
his disciples. Nanak, Prahlad, and Nilaynand all dance; 
and in their midst are Paul and Mahomed.” So goes the 
Song of the New Dispensation. 

But does a Brahmo detract a whit from the real worth of 
Jesus? Far be it from him. The Brahmos on the whole 
do not admit his Godhead or his infallibility, but look upon 
him as a Venus in the prophetic circle, whose light out- 
shines the glittering of other stars. A man he was, not a 
common man, but a Heaven-sent Messiah for the elevation 
of the fallen Jews. For is it not written in the Scripture, 
“The people which sat in darkness saw a great light, And 
to them which sat in the region and shadow of death, To 
them did light spring up”? 

What more proof do we want of his humanity than the 
one furnished by Jesus himself? ‘ Who do men say that the 
Son of Man is? And they said, Some say John the 
Baptist ; some, Elijah; and others, Jeremiah or one of the 
prophets. He saith unto them, But who say ye that I am? 
And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said 
unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.” Has not Christ’s bewildering paradox - 
—‘TJand my Father are one” — been explained in the fol- 
lowing extract from Saint John: “ Even as the Father hath 
loved me, I also have loved you: abide ye in my love. If 
ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love, even 
as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his 
love”? Inasmuch as Jesus has nowhere enjoined his own 
worship, much less his disciples, the Trinitarian doctrine 
would sound a meaningless jargon to Hindus wherefrom the 
Brahmo-Somaj is recruited. 

Has not Paul, who worked more abundantly than the 
other apostles, drawn in his Epistles a vivid, glaring line of 
demarcation between God and Jesus Christ? Now the 
Brahmo-Somaj has survived thirty-three crores of Hindu 
gods and goddesses with their attendant miracle and resur- 
rection stories. 

Christianity must be filtered and purged before its accept- 
ance by the Brahmos. The British Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, very rightly, lends its helping hand to the Somaj 
instead of organizing a separate mission in India. In 
Khasi Hills; where there are a few Unitarian chapels-—a _ 
spontaneous outcome of your Postal Mission,— the Brahmo- 
Somaj acts in friendly and fraternal concert. The infant 
Somaj needs your help in money and counsel, and bids fair 
to understand Christ in his true glory. 

GoLAGHAT, ASSAM, INDIA. 
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The Life of Service. 


Beauty of character, at least in its highest and most com- 
plete manifestations, appears only in connection with the life 
of service; while the life of service is the visible expression of 
the beautiful character. Morality, then, is, first of all, ser- 
vice: the service of family, friend, and neighbor; of the 
strong who ask only for honest dealing and fair play, and 
the weak that need relief; of country, and of that larger 
fatherland whose limits are the boundary of the race. On 
the other hand, such service — though absorption in his im- 
mediate purpose may make one unconscious of the fact — 
means a character in which strength of will, unity of purpose, 
unsullied purity, and deep and tender sympathies have united 
to create the noblest work of art which it lies in the power of 
man to form. The Marcus Aurelius who bids us “stand 
firm. like the rock” is a grander spectacle than the ocean- 
girt cliff of which he thinks, as we behold him unmoved, 
though not untouched, amid the storms of adversity which 
one after another swept over his empire and which sank to 
rest, for him, only with his death. In the commonplace, 
every-day world about us live women of whom we may write 
as one has written: ‘When I think of her, it gives mea 
sense of awe similar to the feeling we have when looking at 
the stars or into the mysteries of life through the micro- 
scope.” This aspect of character is sometimes overlooked in 
the case of those whom we personally know. We see such 
a life as the insect does the statue upon which it crawls; but, 
whenever we step back and view it as a whole, then we be- 
come sensible that character is valuable not merely for what 
it does, but also for what it is. Dull -would he be of soul 
that could study without emotion Greene’s magnificent por- 
trait of Washington introduced with the words, “No nobler 
figure ever stood in the forefront of a nation’s history.” 

For the average man or woman it is not enough to realize 
the value to his fellows of the services he can perform: he 
must hold the recipient worthy of such service. The sacri- 
fice which is easy for one we admire may be impossible for 
one we despise. Thé question whether Howard was justified 
in devoting his life to prison reform at the cost of the welfare 
of his son was answered in the negative by a young woman, 
with this significant reservation: “If the prisoners had 
been good men, it would have been different.” It is true 
that those in whom the enthusiasm of humanity is strong 
will not pause to investigate the moral status of those 
whom they know they can benefit: we are not told that 
Howard, for instance, was under any illusion as to the 
actual character of the men for whom he lived and died. 
Nevertheless, that belief in the dignity and nobility of 
the human race which is essential to the existence of a 
broad altruism in some persons is favorable to its healthy 
growth in all, and should therefore be carefully fostered. 
With this end in view we may encourage the study of 
the life of the moral heroes of the race. The young man 
who knows something of the vain efforts made to bribe 
Washington, Franklin, and the other American patriots in 
the early years of the Revolution is safe from the doctrine 
that every man has his price. He who is familiar with the 
career of George William Curtis will not be tempted to be- 
lieve that all high endeavor.belongs to a remote past. And 
the qualities which inspire reverence in these great leaders he 
must be taught to discover in the apparently commonplace 
men and women about him. He must be told of the school- 
teacher who denies himself everything beyond the barest 
necessities of life that a younger brother might be provided 
with an education; of the forewoman in a burning building 
who lost her life in saving the girls under her charge. Nor 
can we stop here. He must come to know something of 
those paradoxes of the moral life, which, if they are the de- 
spair, are also the hope of the reformer,— such cases as that 
of the manufacturer who at the very time that he is grinding 
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down the helpless women in his employment is giving up 
amusements, the society of friends, personal comforts, and the 
very wealth gained by his oppression in his devotion to an in- 
valid wife. Finally, we should exhibit the power of the ma- 
terial and social environment to destroy or to stunt the growth 
of the germs of high aspiration and noble endeavor, so that he 
may see, if not in all, yet in the vast majority of his fellow- 
beings, the undeveloped potentialities of the courage, strength, 
and love that blossom and bear fruit in the life of the hero 
and the saint. For examples of such tragedies he will not 
have to go to the works of George Eliot. All about us are 
Silas Marners, as hard, as bitter as he was before the storm 
and the winter’s cold laid the little child at his door. It is 
not so much what man is as what he has it in him to become 
that must be the source of our inspiration. 

When human nature is viewed in this light, the temptation 
disappears to idealize at the expense of truth. Washington 
and Lincoln may be — nay, must be — painted as they were. 
Otherwise, the discovery on the part of the youth, practically 
inevitable in the growth of knowledge, that he has been made 
a victim of what he will regard as a pious fraud, may result 
in a reaction from everything that parental influence has 
stood for. And the shattering of ideals by contact with a 
world whose'moral tone is infinitely below anything he had 
been prepared to expect is likely to develop a soul-destroying 
pessimism that is as exaggerated as the optimism it replaces. 
from “ Some Aims of Moral Education” by F. C. Sharp, in 
Lnternational Journal of Ethics. 


Symbolisms, 


O Earth, thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music; every weed of thiné, 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine; 

And every humble hedgerow flower that grows, 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 

Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living Word to every living thing, 

Albeit it hold the Message unawares. 

All shapes and sounds have something which is not 

Of them: a Spirit broods amid the grass; 
Vague outlines of the Everlasting Thought 

Lie in the melting shadows as they pass; 

The touch of an Eternal Presence thrills 
The fringes of the sunsets and the hills. 


— Richard Realf. 


The High Church Priest. 


The priest himself is a spiritual phenomenon. I have no 
desire to impugn the sincerity of many of those who hold 
that office, and who seek in all conscientiousness to dis- 
charge its duties. I should be blinded by prejudice, were I 
unable to discern or unwilling to admit the saintliness by 
which many of them are distinguished. It is of the office 
that I speak, not of the men who hold it, and of the office 
even where the man who holds it is of the finest type, has 
the highest conception of his obligations, and is beyond all 
suspicion as to his discharge of its duties. Here is a man, 
with frailties and infirmities like other men, who, neverthe- 
less, believes that in him is a power of working a miraculous 
change in the simple elements of bread and wine, so that, 
when by his consecration they have become the “ Sacra- 
ment,” they are to the recipient the flesh and blood of the 
Saviour ; and, further, that to him has been given the (if pos- 
sible) more awful prerogative of searching into men’s lives, 
and himself pronouncing their sins retained or forgiven. 
It is beyond the power of my imagination to conceive of the 
inner life of the man who can believe this in relation to him- 
self. It is not so wonderful that there are found so many 
who are caught by what Sir Edward Russell describes as 
the “religious ideal” of “intermittent sin with sacerdotal 
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clean-slating.” But, assuredly, it is the point on which the 


_ indignation of the English people will most certainly be con- 


centrated, as it is that on which the antagonism to the Puri- 
tan type is most pronounced. Sir William Harcourt has 
wisely warned the bishops that, if they cannot end the con- 
fessional, the confessional will end them.— Contemporary Ke- 


VIEW, 


Is Man the Focus of Divine Revelation ? 


BY REV. S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.SC. 


II. 


We have seen that the religious view of the world implies 
that the ideal of our intellectual or scientific nature, and the 
ideal of our moral and spiritual nature, are together taken as 
a revelation of the meaning of the “ universe,”— that mighty 
and mysterious reality which has brought us forth, and which 
besets us behind and before. The distinguishing mark of 
the Ethical Culture movement is to reject this reference to 
reality for the source of our moral ideal. Righteousness 
exists only in the character and lives of men, in the actual 
results that they have attained, and in their ideas of what 
ought to be further attained. The extreme form of this view 
might be stated somewhat as follows : — 

“ The object of life is to grow in ‘moral faith.’ This is 
a pure moral motive which has appeared in late times in a 
non-moral world and a non-moral race. Even now it only 
exists in its purity among a few, ‘in its purity’ signifying 
without the need of support from arbitrary intellectual con- 
structions in theology and metaphysics. The idea that these 
supports are necessary is the mark of a nature incompletely 
moralized. Our object should be to disentangle moral faith 
from these unnecessary supports, and to cultivate it in its 
purity. All questions concerning its origin and destiny are 
to be set aside, or, at the most, have a purely scientific, 
not an ethical, interest: its origin,— its unexplained appear- 
ance in a world foreign to it; its destiny, whether the 
non-moral forces in humanity and the cosmic forces may not, 
in the end, crush it out of existence. ‘“ Moral faith ” simply 
rejects doubts springing from intellectual considerations such 
as these, rejects them as wholly foreign extraneous matter. 
To be influenced by them, as Mr. Balfour, for example, in 
his “Foundations of Belief,” says that we ought to be in- 
fluenced, is to evince lack of moral faith.” This statement 
must not be understood as a quotation from any writer or 
as an expression of any individual opinion. But students of 
Huxley’s Romanes Lecture, and readers of ethical writings 
such as those of Dr. Stanton Coit and Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, will find in these works thoughts which are only de- 
veloped in the above paragraph. 

This extreme position would of course be repudiated by 
many “ Ethical Culturists.” But to give it some careful con- 
sideration will prove instructive. In part, it is a reaction 
against what George Eliot called “other-worldliness,” which 
is only ordinary worldliness indefinitely extended. When 
the Divine Life is understood to be something altogether 


‘apart from human life, and yet as imposing upon man a 


moral ideal to work for, it is inevitable that the Divine 
Being should be understood as an external Judge, “holding 
in his hands rewards and punishments,” so that the only 
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such as Paley. Moral laws become arbitrary fiats of the 
divine will. God becomes a non-moral being, who simply 
wills certain things to he what we call duties, The reader 
will see on reflection that this identifies God with mere 


_ power, and eliminates everything divine from his nature, 


If, on the other hand, it were supposed that God wills a 
thing because it is right, this would imply that God is not 
the Supreme Being, but is himself subject to a law of right. 


_ This dilemma is usually avoided by supposing that what 


reason why we should work for the moral ideal is,— God - 


will reward’ us if we do and will punish us if we do not. 
Morality, then, becomes only a profitable investment in the 
eternal funds. This prepares the way for putting the well- 
known theological dilemma, “Is a thing right because God 


“wills it, or does God will it because it is right?” The idea 


of God as an external Judge leads naturally to an adoption 
of the former alternative, which was maintained during the 
decline of Scholasticism, and in modern times by theologians 


God wills is the expression of what he himself verily is; eg., 
God wills that we should be righteous because he himself is 
righteousness. Thus our moral ideal is to be like God. 

We may at once admit that this solution is satisfactory 

enough for the preacher and the practical moralist and for 
active religious life. But, for the reflective mind, its form 
of statement, at least, is inadequate. It does not exclude 
a form.of individualism which is untrue to the facts of life. 
Men are not detached personalities, but are members one of 
another; and the moral ideal is ‘in the end always an ideal 
of humanity,— a common good. If that is granted, then the 
problem takes this form: on the one side we have the divine 
life, in its supreme reality; and, on the other side, humanity, 
with its ideal of growing to be like God. But then comes 
the question whether one being can possibly grow to be like 
another, unless both share in a common life; and, especially, 
whether the moral interaction between the divine life and 
humanity were possible, unless all who constitute the latter 
share in the former. Our actual experience of the authority 
and demands of the moral ideal is such as to confirm this 
suggestion, if adequately interpreted. Experience tells us 
that this ideal is more than our idea of what ought to be,— 
more even than a common or social idea of what ought to 
be. It presents itself as a reality, calling for our service. 
And, as Browning teaches, the general experience of life, 
when tested by action, shows that the ideal is a real power 
in which humanity is rooted; for, the more humanity spends 
itself in the service of the ideal, the stronger it grows. The 
Ethical Culturist himself bears unconscious witness to this, 
in that he is capable of such intense “ moral faith.” Our 
difference with him is simply as to the interpretation of his 
moral experience, which he declines to interpret. It is a 
native ideal of our reason to find the meaning of experience 
in every direction. The pure Ethical Culturist sets this one 
ideal aside. He has yet to show us on what grounds he 
does so. ; 
_ Another type of Ethical Culture holds that the moral ideal 
can be “ explained,” — it is the naturalistic results which are 
sometimes drawn from the theory of evolution. We waive 
the question whether this interpretation of evolution is ten- 
able, but we question whether there is any consistency in 
the “Ethics of Naturalism.”* The defenders of this view 
of ethics rightly insist that morality is social, that there is 
no good which is not a common good ;. but there they stop. 
They limit the meaning of “good” to the vitality and sta- 
bility of the social community. The good of morality is that 
it preserves this stability. This is accounted the object 
of highest worth. But on the strictly naturalistic view of 
things we must carefully consider whether we are justified 
in regarding any object as of supreme worth. All things are 
equally aimless products of a universal, everlasting process 
which has no meaning. From the point of view of the 
cosmic process, as naturalism conceives it, the kingdom of 
humanity is worth no more than the vegetable kingdom. 
Of course, one may say that it is expedient, convenient, gen- 
erally useful, that the stability of society should be pre- 
served; but there is no reason why any one should not act 
otherwise if he can do so without too much inconvenience 
to himself. All things are “ natural.” f 

To admit that there is an absolute standard or ideal, by 


* See Professor Sorley’s criticism under this title. 
+See “ Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction,” pp. 344, 345: 
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which we judge the worth of particular kinds of life, is to 
admit that the reality, which is the source of the cosmic 
process, is also the source of that ideal, and, therefore, also 
its embodiment and realization. Then evolution becomes 
not a process of continual aimless change, but a process in 
which a great “dramatic tendency” can be discerned; and 
we find a “sanction for morality in the ways of the cosmos,” 
not indeed in the details of the outward order of nature, but 
in the absolute ground of that order and all order. This 
sanction we may state with precision. The question is, 
“ Why should I do right?” There is no need to engage in 
a logical proof that it is a “ self-contradictory ” question, nor 
would this be a sufficient answer. ‘The religious answer is 
as follows. Man is a spirit, living and growing: to “do 
right” * is to expand and enlarge this inner life and growth, 
making one’s self count for more in the true course of events, 
- making one’s self more real, and at the same time bringing 
one’s self into more harmonious and intimate union with 
one’s fellow-creatures and with God, the most real Being of 
all. To “do wrong” is to put one’s self out of harmony 
with the universe, and in the end to disintegrate all that 
counts for most in one’s self. The choice is between liv- 
ing a human life ruled by humanity’s ideals, and being 
worse than an animal or a thing. The one is essentially 
human and potentially divine, the other essentially in- 
human. 

Thus “all the paths of human goodness lead in the end 
to God”: other paths there are none. If any one would 
know what the love of God, the truth of God, the good- 
ness of God, are, let him learn the deepest possible human 
love, truth, goodness. Let him learn to live more and more 
in these, and then he will be learning what the love of God 
is, and growing into it. The modern world is learning the 
infinite importance of this law,—that the Divine must for 
us begin with and in the human. I find a modern French 
writer giving forcible expression to a thought closely related 
to ours.f He is speaking of the lesson of death, which is 
really the lesson of misery and evil in all its forms. “If we 
had always in mind the lessons that death is hourly giving 
us, we should be better in our minds and in our hearts, we 
should better understand human fellowship and helpful ser- 
vice as man’s only resource against the unknown and blind 
forces which surround him, against the eternal silence of 
infinite space which appalled Pascal. We should see more 
clearly that humanity must seek in itself its own aid, its 


Providence, and that divine love, pity, justice, only visit us- 


when in ourselves we have worked out these things, which 
humanity has asked of God in its prayers from the begin- 
ning of the centuries. ... We cover the horror of death’s 
spoils and of living despair with a pious lie [“ The ways of 
Providence are inscrutable,’— “Whatever is, is good”. 
We forget the daily lesson of death,— that great lesson which 
tells us: ‘cut off from the sum of your ills those which you 
make yourselves. Realize the horror of your hatreds and 
your wars. Draw your hearts together. Everywhere men 
die, everywhere they suffer. Be pitiful—of whom? Of your- 
selves. How dare you ask of your gods a pity, a justice, a 
love, of which you have yourselves neither knowledge nor 
desire?’ The only way to the love which is divine is 
through growing in the love which is human, growing froni 
more to more.” 

‘Such growth is not one of tranquil necessity. It is only 
through action,— nay, through positive conflict. This thought 
I cannot express without falling back upon Browning. 
“Man’s self is not yet man,” said Paracelsus, The same is 
true of the world. Power first came in play ages ago, in the 
first rising of the world from chaos, But it has not yet 
come full in play; and we can — we must — join in the work 
of power. , 


* That is, to realize tle !deal of personality, knowing more, loving more, doing more. 


+‘‘La Legon de la Mort Cosmopolis,” June, 1897 (referring to the terrible fire in 


Paris in the previous month). 
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“ Rejoice we are allied 
To that which doth provide, 
And not partake, effect, and not receive; 
A spark disturbs our clod ; 
Nearer we hold of God, 
Who gives, than of his tribes that take, I must believe.” 


Hence there is a certain suffering which can never be 
absent from life, because we share in the infinite labor. In 


‘the highest life it is most present, though there it is continu- 


ually swallowed up in the love and joy of unceasing attain- 
ment. From no true life can it be absent. Our true life lies in 
knowing more, loving more, doing more, inspired by one 
whose perfection lies in knowing most, loving most, doing 
most, and, therefore, bearing most; and we who share in 
the doing must share in the bearing. This is a suffering 
which counts not as mere pain, mere evil. It is one without 
which no son of man could ever be “made perfect,” one 
which must be wherever perfection is. 


Che Pulpit. 


Modern Chivalry. 


BY REV. WILLIAM E. COPELAND. 


Be ye kindly affectioned one toward another with brotherly love.— 
Rom. xii. 10, 


These words of the apostle, carried out, result in true 
courtesy and chivalry. We have sometimes regretted that the 
days of old, when there were bold, valiant, and courteous 
knights, have gone, never to return. We look back with 
regret to the time when the knight, in full armor, rode to the 
relief of distressed humanity, succoring all of gentle birth. 
The words “ of gentle birth” express the limitations of that age, 
which must be removed even at the expense of knighthood 
gone, if we would have progress. Knighthood had much 
which was attractive. ‘The knights did much to alleviate the 
hardships and miseries of the Middle Ages. Chivalry is one 
of the few lights which illumine the thick night of the Dark 
Ages. The sombre background of unbrotherliness, of con- 
stant wars, of barbarism, set off the knighthood, and make 
chivalry more brilliant than it would otherwise have appeared. 
Yet there was an element.in chivalry which we can ill spare. 
The training of the page in the service of woman, that he 
might obtain all the graces natural to the fair dames of 
palace and castle, the constant companionship as esquire 
with brave, chivalric knights, developed a refinement and an 
almost Quixotic devotion to the oppressed, a stern determi- 
nation to redress wrongs, a fanatical devotion to justice and 
honor, which made some of the knights even fantastic. But 
the chivalry of those days was a grand thing. The depen- 
dence of one knight on the honor of another was an excellent 
quality whose loss we can never cease regretting. How- 
ever, this institution’of chivalry was based on the division of 
society into nobles and common people. In general, the 
knight must be of noble birth, though, for distinguished 
bravery and heroic devotion to the weak, sometimes one of 
humble birth was knighted, even then it being recognized 
that there is in man something which can ennoble the 
humblest born. 

Before society could make much progress, the old distinc- 
tion between gentle-born and peasant-born, between the 
nobility and the base mechanicals, between the gentle man 
and gentle woman and the common mechanics, traders, and 
workpeople, must be done away. So long as one class were 
by nature set apart from the others, so long as there were 
natural divisions, or so-called natural divisions, in society, 
there could be no. social advance. In Europe something of 
the old distinction still remains. There are still the noble- 
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born and the base-born; and European manners in conse- 
quence suffer from comparison with American manners. 
There a man cannot be what we call polite until he has been 
introduced. What would be quite proper treatment of a lady 
would be out of place toward a woman. This, in some sort, 
accounts for the rudeness of manners following the decay of 
knighthood. While that fascinating union of men of gentle 
birth has gone, we have something better in its place,— 
a union without regard to birth, courtesy not only to the 
_ noble-born, but courtesy to all women of whatever rank or 
station; and, curious enough, that courtesy is found more 
in America than in Europe. In America, where we have not 
yet any caste, though there is an endeavor to create such 
social distinctions, men, as a rule, are polite to all women. 
A woman can travel alone from one end of the country 
to another, secure of courteous treatment all the way, which 
would be impossible in Europe, though becoming easier all 
the time. 

In the olden time the heroes were those of noble birth. 
A great, a golden deed done by a peasant, a mechanic, or a 
merchant, was rarely noticed. Peasant-born men and women 
could not be heroes or heroines. For a man or woman to 
be honored, they must belong to the aristocracy. Courtesy 
and heroism were not to be expected from base-born peo- 
ple. Times have changed, and we now more frequently find 
our modern heroes in the humble walks of life. It is the 
fireman who risks his life to bring from a burning building 
a woman whom he has never seen before; it is the engineer 
who willingly gives his life for a trainload of men and women 
of whom he knows nothing; it is the nurse in the hospital 
who dies trying to save strangers from a eontagious disease ; 
it is the reformer who for humanity’s sake exposes himself 
to ridicule, contempt, and violence, in defence of the right ; 
it is the school-teacher who in the Nebraska blizzard saves 
the school and surrenders her own life. It is these and 
such as these, who lay no claim to the title of lady and gentle- 
man as those titles are usually applied; it is the common 
people who devote themselves to the helpless and distressed, 
it is these whom we honor in modern times. The base-born 
rail-splitter towers above the gently born men and women 
about him, compelling the world’s admiration for his great- 
ness. 

True chivalry rests on the knowledge of the dignity of 
man. Because a woman is a woman, because in every 
woman dwells the divine, it is that she deserves courtesy. 
The divine in me responds to the divine in her, and accords 
to that divine the treatment which one equal renders to 
another. Good manners which rise to the height of courtesy 
depend on a view of human nature unknown a few centuries 
ago, when men really believed what the priests told them, 
that God, the Father of all men, had divided them not only 
into saints and sinners, but into rich and poor, high-born 
and base-born, that every one must be content with the place 
assigned him, that what was right for one class was wrong 
for another. 

The new view of man, according with the new view of the 
universe given us by science, is of a race having equal en- 
dowments on the spiritual side, equal duties, and equal pos- 
sibilities. And the foundation of true chivalry is in the 
carrying out of the command of Paul, “ Be ye kindly affec- 
tioned one toward another.” Where this is the rule of life, 
there can be no rudeness of man to man, of woman to 
woman, or of the sexes to each other. All are of gentle 
birth, because all are born of God, because in all dwells 
Christ, the hope of glory; and the Christ in me looks out 
to the Christ in you, and we know that we are one in 
God. 


Never forget, friends, that for which, above all else, Uni- 


tarianism stands,— the dignity of human nature. Not in one 
man Jesus only does Christ dwell, but in all men; and in 
these days it largely depends upon our treatment, one of the 
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other, whether the concealed Christ shall be revealed or be 
through all earth-life hidden. 

The days of chivalry are not over, only the manifestation 
of chivalry has changed. It is no longer the privilege of 
a certain class, but the duty of all. Courtesy is no longer 
rendered by gentlemen to ladies, but by men to women. And 
by the very act of courtesy the men prove that they are 
gentlemen, and the women that they are gentle women or 
ladies. 

Insist, mothers, on courtesy, rising, when occasion demands, 
into chivalry from your son to you and to all women. No 
more pleasing sight is there than to see a boy courteous to 
his mother and sister as well as to other women. As the 
page was trained in castle hall in the arts of courtesy, so 
train your boys in your homes to practise courtesy both 
there and abroad. And the girls must demand courtesy 
from the boys, who will then make it the daily practice. 

So shall we continue to be known as the most courteous 
people on the earth, which courtesy constitutes a part of true 
religion. For its practice demands kindly affection toward 
all men, and thus affects the whole man, bringing - him 
thoroughly under the hallowing influence of love, which, like 
fire bringing the pure gold from the roasting ore, brings forth 
into plain sight the hidden Christ. 


Spiritual Life. 


If any one should take this brooding over himself for self- 
knowledge, he would be very much mistaken. He is simply 
making discouragements for himself by looking for them, and 
so conjuring them up. Self-knowledge is not to be found in 
our own darkness, but in God’s light— U//athorne. 


as 


The consciousness of power comes from conquering obsta- 
cles. Hindrances are, after all, our opportunities. God must 
regard our struggle. And that he has a purpose in it all we 
are forced to believe from the way he treats us and gives us 
all, at some time, a battle to fight— Roderick Stebbins. 


ed 


What can be more unkind than to communicate our low 
spirits to others, to go about the world like demons, poison- 
ing the fountains of joy? ... Oh, the littleness and meanness 
of that sickly appetite for sympathy which will not let us keep 
our tiny Liliputian sorrows to ourselves ! —/aber. 


we 


If man aspire to reach the throne of God, 
O’er the dull plains of earth must lie his road. 
He who best does his lowly duty here 
Shall mount the highest in a nobler sphere. 
At God’s own feet our spirits seek their rest, 
And he is nearest him who serves him best. 
— Selected. 
Cd 


PRAYER. 


Lord, we would love thee with a pure affection, free from 
all self-love and self-seeking. We would love thee with 
a love that shall save us from sin, and give us strength for 
every duty, and patience to bear every cross. We would 
joyfully accept and be content with all that pleaseth thee, be 
it prosperity or adversity, be it gladness or sorrow, taking it 
as at the hand of thy love, and for the love we bear to thee. 
We would follow the guidance of thy holy Spirit, whether it 
lead us into the darkness or into the light; and, by whatever 
way thou shalt appoint for us, we would go on, in obedience 
and trust, with the joyful hope of coming ever nearer to thee. 
Amen, : 
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A Few Words about Titles. 


BY CHARLES WELSH. 

~ Tradition says that a famous author-pub- 
lisher of the eighteenth century, who had 
been more enterprising than fortunate in his 
ventures, when he lay dying, said to his 
wife, ‘‘I am sorry that I have not lived long 
enough to make a fortune to leave to you; 
but you will find among my papers a number 
of first-rate titles, which only need to have 
books written to them to make a fortune 
which will keep you in luxury to the end of 
your days.’’ 

This shows that Samuel Richardson, if he 
had learned nothing else in his life, had 
learned the importance of a title as affecting 
the commercial success of a book; and, in 
answer to the question proposed by Shake- 
speare long ago, ‘‘What’s in a name?’’ the 


publisher will almost always tell you that, 


everything is in the name that is given to 
the work which bears his imprint. 

Some fifteen or twenty years ago a New 
York paper published a story about a pub- 
lisher who was looking for an author to 
write for him a volume of six hundred or 
seven hundred pages. It was to discourse 
upon every possible subject, from the cedar- 
tree to the hyssop that grows out of the wall, 
—a hodge-podge of matters ranging from the 
most sentimental of poetry to the driest of law. 

In order to ascertain the material which 
would be most acceptable to the generality of 
people, he had invited thousands of people 
to send him a list of the things in a book 
which would most help its sale. One re- 
plied that a summary of the pension laws was 
desirable. Another demanded plenty of 
poetry concerning the death of children. A 
third suggested a digest of the divorce laws 
in the different States. A fourth thought 
that a lot of album verses would be valuable, 
and so on through a long and infinitely vary- 
ing and incongruous list of subjects. 

‘*And what will you pay for the work?’’ 
was asked. ‘‘Oh, $200 or $300,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘You see it will be simply a com- 
pilation, with hardly any original labor. 
Almost anybody can do it, but I shall be 
glad to pay $1,000 or more for a title. That 
is the vital thing, and I have racked my 
brains for months in vain to hit upon some- 
thing new and odd. I know exactly what I 
want the title to mean. It must say, in few 
words, that this book contains everything 
that a family ever looks for in reading mat- 
ter. If you know a single word or phrase 
meaning all that, I will give $1,000 for it, if 
unique. ’’ f : 

A book of this kind was published in 
London some ten or twelve years ago. The 
title had been lying in the publisher’s drawer 
for some years before, waiting for the book 
to be written to fit it. When at last this was 
done, and ‘‘Ready Reference; Everything 
that Everybody wants to know,’’ came out, 
it had an enormous sale; and everybody won- 
dered why the title had never been thought of 
before. The title alone made the book a 
success; for the arrangement of the matter 
was distinctly inferior to that of many books 
which were built upon better principles, but 
had a worse title. 
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In fact, to invent a taking title is often 
the-making of a successful book. The late 
Thomas Tegg thus relates how he was at- 
tracted by the title ‘‘Peter Parley’s Natural 
History’’; ‘‘It was about the commencement 
of the year 1832 that I observed in a cata- 
logue of books for sale by auction an Ameri- 
can book entitled ‘Peter Parley’s Natural 
History’ for youth. The title struck me as 
something original, and excited my curios- 
ity. I therefore sent and purchased the vol- 
ume: its appearance pleased me, the arrange- 
ment was novel, and the work accorded with 
the title. Its tendency was to inspire in the 
minds of the young a spirit of kindness and 
mercy toward the brute creation. I thought 
this work would be a good speculation, and 
determined to reprint it; but, as the original 
was principally written with a view to Amer- 
ican purchasers, it having a marked trans- 
atlantic character, I requested a literary 
friend to divest it of its original style, and 
adapt it to general readers. About this time, 
the author being in England, I made arrange- 
ments with him to revise his various works 
for youth, and make them more suitable for 
English readers. The sucess of these popular 
books was. very great: thousands found their 
way to all parts of the world, and the name 
of ‘Peter Parley’ became a household word 
with all the ‘little folk.’ ’’ 

Rev. H. C. Adams, one of the most suc- 
cessful writers of boys’ books in England, 
most of whose writings are well known to the 
young people of America, some years ago 
sent a manuscript to his pablishers entitled 
‘*Wilton of Cuthberts.’’ The title was not 
attractive, meant nothing to the ordinary 
reader; but the author’s name was sufficient 
to insure for the first edition a complete, if 
somewhat lingering, sale. There was, how- 
ever, no inducement to bring out a second 


edition. An American publisher, visiting 
England, looking over the catalogue which 
contained this unfortunate title, said one 


day, ‘‘ ‘Wilton of Cuthberts,’—what does 
that mean?’’ ‘‘It is a story of college days 
at Oxford,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Then why 
don’t you call it so?’’ was the answer. No 
sooner said than done, and the book was put 
to press. It was brought out under the title 
“‘College Days at Oxford,’’ and from that 
day to this day it is one of the most success- 
ful books in that publisher’s catalogue. 
There are, doubtless, many excellent works 
lying Zerdu in the same manner, waiting only 
for the arrival of the genius who will fit the 
book with a new title, and send it forth to 
voyage on an unexplored sea, from which it 
will turn with a cargo freighted with dollars 
for the fortunate owner. 


Wisdom from the Far East. 


‘When three strangers meet in China,’’ 
reported the Abbé Huc half a century ago, 
‘*it is the custom-for each to ask his neigh- 
bor, ‘To what sublime religion do you be- 
long?’ The first is, perhaps, a Confucian, 
the second a Taoist, the third a follower of 
the Buddha. Each then begins to pronounce 
a panegyric upon the religion not his own, 
after which they repeat in chorus, ‘Religions 
are many, reason is one: we are all 
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brothers,’ or, according to a common for- 
mula, ‘‘San kiao y kiao’ (‘The three relig- 
ions are but one’).’’ 

This view is not modern: it is many cen- 
turies old. More than a thousand years ago 
a distinguished Buddhist scholar wrote a 
treatise on the ‘‘Agreement of the Three 
Religions,’’ and recited the opinion of the 
elders in these terms: ‘‘Lu Shun Yang de- 
clares that the teaching of the sects is not 
different. The catholic-minded man regards 
them as embodying the same truths. The 
narrow-minded man observes only their dif- 
ferences.’? When another famous Buddhist 
teacher of an earlier date was asked if he 
was a Buddhist, he pointed to his Confucian 


slippers. ‘‘Are you a Confucian???’ He 
signed to his Taoist cap. ‘‘A Taoist, 
then?’’ He reminded his questioner that he 


wore a Buddhist robe.— 7he Juguirer. 


Two Shepherd Dogs. 


BY A. R. MCALPINE. 


The late Rev. Myron Reed, in addition to 
being an able champion and warm-hearted 
friend of the poor and oppressed of the 
human race, was' also a great lover of ani- 
mals. Some years ago he told me the fol- 
lowing true story of the remarkable sagacity 
of two dogs, which he considered the greatest 
dog story he had ever heard. 

It was the custom of several sheep-ranch 
owners in Colorado to winter their flocks in 
a certain sheltered valley in the mountains. 
Their summer ranches were widely separated ; 
and the sheep were driven many miles, usu- 
ally in October, to the winter rendezvous. 

Among the number who thus wintered their 
sheep were two men who were partners, and 
their flock was generally among the first to 
arrive. But one fall their flock had not 
reached the valley, even after all the other 
ranchmen, with their thousands of sheep, 
were assembled. This occasioned much un- 
easiness; but, finally, the leaders of the be- 
lated flock began to come in, and in a day or 
two the last of the flock were driven in by 
the two dogs belonging to the partners, And 
still the men themselves did not appear. 
Fearing foul play, the other ranchmen de- 
tailed two of their number to make a thor- 
ough investigation. Accordingly, these men 
rode back over the trail made by the flock, 
making careful search for the missing part- 
ners. At the end of the second day they 
reached a stream, on the further side of 
which the flock had evidently been halted for 
several days, waiting for the high water in 
the river to subside before they could cross. 
But no traces of. the owners could yet be 
found. Not until the two men had ridden 
back over the whole route, and reached the 
summer ranch, was the mystery solved. 
There they found the remains of the unfort- 
unate partners, murdered, as was subse- 
quently learned, by a party of Mexicans in 
August. 

From that time until October the flock 
had ‘received no care except from the two 
faithful dogs; and the instinct or reason of 
these two sagacious animals was so very won- 
derful that, when: the proper time came to 
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reveals the working of God in human history, 
revealed in all the mighty leaders of man- 
kind, and perfectly in the person of the 
Christ; the Spirit includes all the inner rév- 
elations of \the human soul, including the 
insight of artists and musicians. And these 
three are one. The revelations of God—in 
nature, in history, and in the inner experi- 
ences of the children of God—are harmoni- 
ously united in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which thus proves its right tobe, what it 
always has been, the universal, central, and 
unifying doctrine of the Christian Church, 
comprehending the essential principles of all 


take up the march for the distant winter 
quarters, these two noble creatures, unaided, 
started, guided, and drove the large flock 
over the entire distance, which consumed two 
weeks’ time, and but one of the dogs had 
ever been over the route before. 


Literature. 


Christian Institutions.* 


To say, as one may truthfully, that Dr. 
Allen’s book is as interesting as a novel, 


‘drawn from the eclesiastical, doctrinal, and 


_ all mankind to God through the incarnation. 


describes both its merits and its defects. 
No more fascinating book on Christian his- 
tory has ever been written; yet it must be 
regarded not as a serious history of Christian 
institutions, but rather as an endeavor to, 
illustrate philosophical theories by facts 


sacramental history of the Church. Over the 
seeming chaos of facts Dr. Allen speaks the 
magic words ‘‘solidarity,’’ ‘‘individual- 
ism’’; and straightway certain ones marshal 
themselves into opposing files, while the rest 
silently fade away. In the early Church the 
prophet stands for individualism, the bishop 
for the community. In continuance, Mon- 
tanism, Novatianism, Donatism, and Mo- 
nasticism align with the prophet; while the 
growing strength and massiveness of the 
organized Church represents the triumph of 
solidarity. Turning to doctrines, we are told 
that systems of theology arose in the monas- 
teries, and by their stress upon the doctrine 
of the atonement reveal their individualistic 
character; while the great creeds, adapted by 
their simplicity and breadth to the needs of 
the Church Universal in its progressive con- 
quest of the world, illustrate the principle 
of solidarity by emphasizing the relation of 


Among the sacraments, adult baptism, or, 
better, the baptism of believers alone, is in- 
terpreted as an indication of the individual- 
istic tendency; while the practice of admin- 
istering baptism to children evinces the 
solidarity of the Church. In the sphere of 
worship an attempt is made to follow the 
same convenient classification by discrimi- 
nating between the early worship, which was 
homiletic, appealing to the individual con- 
science and reason, and the later worship, in 
which the Eucharist was supreme symbol of 
the unity of the Church in the divine Life. 
All this is fascinating reading; but can it 
be called sober and satisfactory history? A 
good example of the fanciful character of the 
book is the treatment of the Trinity. Three 
attitudes are recognized in religious history, 
—the worship of nature, of man, and of the 
inner voice,—represented respectively by nat- 
ure religions, especially the Egyptian, the 
Greek deification of man, and the mystic 
phases of all religions; represented, also, by 
the division of knowledge into science, his- 
tory, literature, art, and music. These three 
elements are included in the revelation of 
the threefold name: the Father is the revela- 
tion of God in nature, guarded from panthe- 
ism by the doctrine of the miracle; the Son 
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netomat! Theological Library. Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 


religious systems, and blending into perfect 
unity the conflicting tendencies of individ- 


ualism and solidarity. Could anything be 
neater or more fanciful? 
gravely informed that ‘‘human history prac- 
tically begins with the coming of Christ,’’ 


When we are 


and that modern science has been built upon 
a habit of mind engendered by faith in mira- 
cles, we are entertained, but not convinced. 
Occasionally the fanciful becomes the fan- 


tastic, as in the whimsical attempt to trace 


the perpetuation of the monastic orders in 
the various denominations of Protestantism, 
—the Augustinian in the Lutheran, the Do- 
minican in the Reformed, the Franciscan in 
the Methodist, the Benedictine in the Con- 


gregational, the Carmelite in the Baptist, 


etc. On the whole, captivating as Dr. 
Allen’s book is, one cannot help deploring 
its method, especially because of the ten- 


dency which it exemplifies and will encour- 


age. Modern theology is passing through its 
Philonic period; and there is a desperate 
attempt, in the name of profound spiritual- 
ity, to read into earlier formulas and usages 
meanings which shall commend them to the 
modern mind,—putting new wine into old 
bottles, and spinning corroborative cobwebs. 
This sort of thing would be harmless enough 
if it were not sometimes taken seriously, 
when it muddles thought and substitutes a 
swamp of ‘‘spiritual’’ sentiment for the firm 
ground of history. The noble purity of tone 
and the rich suggestiveness of Dr. Allen’s 
book make it excellent for devotional read- 
ing, and it may also be good philosophy; but 
it is poor history. 

In the chapters relating to the organization 
of the early Church it is difficult to get at 
the author’s idea, because of what appear to 
be conflicting statements. For example, on 
page 6, it is said that ‘‘beneath the bishop 


lor pastor grew up the order of the presby- 


ters,’’ although very often, on subsequent 
pages, it is recognized that the bishop must 
have been chosen from among the presbyters, 
and that his highest distinction lay in his 
belonging ‘to the order of the presbyters. 


views of general and technical use of terms, 
uniform organization, and organization diver- 
sified according to the habits and needs of 
different communities; and hence his treat- 
ment is indecisive .and confusing. The 
theory which he seems to favor “appears to us 
to be wrecked upon the fact of the plurality 
of bishops in the early churches. Moreover, 
the book of Acts cannot be used in such a 
discussion until its component parts have 
been critically discriminated and approxi- 


The author wabbles between the opposing: 


mately dated. Yet it is gratifying to find so, 
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clear a statement of the ‘‘intensely demo- 
cratic character’’ of the early Church. 

It has been hard to write of Dr. Allen’s 
book except in terms of highest commenda- 
tion, it is so fine and inspiring. It professes 
to be history: it is, rather, poetry and devo- 
tion. Once begun, it will be read to the end 
with ever-increasing interest and delight. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS OF GEORGE RUDOLPH 
FREEMAN, PROFESSOR OF HEBREW AND OLD 
TESTAMENT LITERATURE, MEADVILLE THE- 
OLOGICAL ScHooL. Published as a Loving 
Memorial by his Students. 272 Congress 
Street, Boston: Geo. H. Ellis.—A more 
simple and modest memorial than this of 
a good man’s life and work could hardly be 
conceived. There is, first, an introduction, 
of three pages by Prof. George L. Cary; 
next a biographical sketch, some six pages 
in length, by Prof. Francis A. Christie ; 
and, last, ‘‘A Tribute,’? by Prof. Toy of 
about the same length as the introduction. 
Prof. Cary says: ‘‘He had no thought that 
these prayers would answer more than the 
immediate call of the hour of devotion which 
gave them birth, but none the less he deemed 
it a duty to clothe them in a worthy garb. 
Extemporaneous effusions of shallow feeling, 
dressed in stock phrases, gave him no joy. 
The duty pressed upon his conscience of ever 
giving his best in thought and speech to the 
service of the Highest.’’ This does not 
mean that there is the least effort to attain 
what is called ‘‘fine writing.’’ There is no 
rhetorical artifice, simply the endeavor to 
express the writer’s thought in the most care- 
ful manner, to say just what is meant,—no 
more, no less. And one may appreciate the 
result, and be very grateful for it, without 
denying himself or others a more spontaneous 
utterance. The most significant sentences in 
Prof. Christie’s sketch are these: ‘‘He was 
constantly deepening and refining his knowl- 
edge. It was the spectacle of an organic and 
continuous intellectual life, faithful to the 
slightest demands of the scientific conscience, 
and yet grasping the leading points of view, 
and conveying the result with a clear, de- 
lightful simplicity. His humility and ardor - 
gave saintliness to his achievement of pro- 
fessional duty.’’ Prof. Toy’s appreciation 
is ‘‘praise from Sir Hubert Stanley.’’ He 
says, ‘‘His happy combination of traits not 
often found together—Jlarge intelligence, 
frank recognition of authority, unfeigned 
modesty, and critical acumen and severity— 
made him an admirable guide for young 
men.’? The prayers which follow cover six 
of the eight years of Mr. Freeman’s Mead- 
ville professorship, and must have been se- 
lected out of a much greater number. There 
has been no mistake in the selection made. 
We have heard it objected to Scripture read- 
ing that the minister read ‘‘too intelli- 
gently.’’ It may be that these prayers are 
too intelligent for the majority. It was a 
necessity for Prof. Freeman to ‘‘pray with 
the understanding,’’ as well as with emo- 
tional fervor. The intellectual content is 
large, but the emotional fervor is here also. 
The still waters run deep. There is, we 
need hardly say, no familiarity with sacred 
things. ‘‘God’’ is here hardly less the in- 
effable name than was ‘‘Jehovah’’ for the 
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Hebrews of old time. Nothing could be 
farther from what Theodore Parker called, 
not too opprobriously, ‘‘voluptuousness with 
God.’’ We are brought into the beseeching 
or accusing presence of the loftiest ideals of 
truth and love and righteousness. We are 
made to feel the wonder and the beauty of 
the world, and the compelling force of spirit- 
ual realities embodied in the noblest lives. 
We understand that the little book has been 
printed for private circulation rather than 
published; but we trust that those who wish 
to procure it may do so by applying to the 
publisher of the Register, and hope that 
many will avail themselves of a spiritual 
help which transcends all doctrinal limita- 
tions. 


PurERTO RIcO, AND ITS RESOURCES. By 
Frederick A. Ober. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50.—Mr. Ober’s interest in 
the island of which he writes is no sudden 
development, quickened by events of the past 
year, but dates from 1880, when he visited 
every port of importance there. He visited 
it again as West Indian Commissioner for 
the Columbian Exposition. He is frankly 
exultant that ‘‘at last we have bravely over- 
come the dread of territorial expansion,’’ 
and that we have, ‘‘merely at the cost of 
conquest, ’’ a valuable possession, ‘‘of which 
we could not have availed ourselves by peace- 
ful means; for Spain would not have sold it 
at any price.’’ However, his intention in 
this book is not to discuss governmental 
policy, but to answer all questions likely to 
arise in connection with the occupation of 
this new field for American energy and capi- 
tal. It is a comprehensive and interesting 
study of the people, the land, the products, 
and the history, and is exact in information 
and moderate in conclusions. The closing 
pages consider briefly the possibilities of the 
island as a factor in the world of commerce. 
It is not ‘‘a poor man’s country,’’ and the 
question of development seems to be one 
chiefly for capitalists. Mr. Ober repudiates 
the bastard English that changes the name of 
the island into:‘‘Porto Rico’’ instead of 
adopting the Spanish ‘‘Puerto Rico,’’ and 
in this he has the authority of the United 
States Board of Geographic Names. 


CATHERINE OF SrENA. By Arthur T. 
Pierson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 50 
cents.—It is unusual to read the story of a 
saint written to-day with much the same fer- 
vor and devoutness of spirit as might have 
accompanied the tale several hundred years 
ago. The account of her visions, the mira- 
cles she wrought, her ‘‘mystical marriage, ’’ 
and the trance in which she attained the 
realization of Christ’s sufferings and received 
the stigmata, is told with utter simplicity. 
‘Her contact with Satan was as vivid and 
personal as was her communion with her 
Saviour.’’ Even without its inevitable ad- 
mixture of the supernatural, the story of 
Saint Catherine is full of beauty and 
strength. Her passion for reform,—not in 
the doctrines of the Church, but in the prac- 
tice,—her devotion to others during the 
horrible plagues which visited Siena, the 
surprising political sagacity and personal in- 
fluence which moved cardinals, princes, and 
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popes,—all justify the claim of her biog- 
rapher that she was one of the most remark- 
able women of history. 


THE WoRLD’s PAINTERS. By Deristhe L. 
Hoyt. Boston: Ginn & Co, $1.40.—Miss 
Hoyt is the author of one or two earlier 
books on art topics, and she is a lecturer on 
the history of painting in the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. The present volume is 
practically a reference book, in which are 
brief accounts of all painters of importance 
in the history of art, together with a careful 
analysis of their work, and more or less in- 
formation concerning their best-known pict- 
ures. The book would be especially useful 
to one preparing to visit the picture-galleries 
of Europe. Conscientious care has been 
taken to make the study of paintings repre- 
sentative of the latest and most authoritative 
criticism rather than to express original or 
startling conclusions. A closing chapter of 
information for students shows the signifi- 
cance of colors used in a symbolic sense, the 
emblems by which various characters may be 
recognized, and instructions for finding cer- 
tain paintings most familiar through repro- 
duction. 


Birp WorLD. By J. H. Stickney, assisted 
by Ralph Hoffmann. Boston: Ginn & Co.— 
This bird book for children was planned by 
the author of the Stickney readers; but the 
special conductor to the Bird World is Mr. 
Ralph Hoffmann, teacher in one of the Cam- 
bridge schools, whose personal observations 
form the basis for a number of the stories. 
The book is intended as a reader for inter- 
mediate grades of our schools; but it will be 
found equally available for home use in any 
family where some one is already interested 
in birds, and eager to extend the desire for 
their protection and a better acquaintance. 
The book is amply supplied with pictures, 
some of them by the artist, Ernest Seton 
Thompson, others photographs in colors and 
reproductions of drawings by Ridgway. 
Much eare has been taken to make the book 
not only accurate, but interesting to the 
young readers for whom it is intended. 


SomE MARKED PASSAGES, AND OTHER 
Stories. By Jeanne G. Pennington. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $1.—Miss 
Pennington is the compiler of the Don’t 
Worry Nuggets; and the same cheerful, 
wholesome spirit animates this collection of 
original stories, although she has not shrunk 
from recognizing the disappointments and 
even the tragedies of life. The five stories 
to which the title of the book properly be- 
longs are slightly connected. A package of 
books, many of them containing marked pas-, 
sages of especial significance, is sent to a 
hospital; and the stories narrate certain cases 
in which the influence of these passages, read 
during visits to the hospital, affected entire 
lives, nerving to self-denial, renewed courage, 
or comfort. The other tales, four in num- 
ber, are more miscellaneous in character. 


THROUGH THE YEAR. Books I. and II. 
By Anna M. Clyde and Lillian Wallace. 36 
cents each.—These cheerful, sunshiny little 
books are intended for supplementary school 
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reading for third and fourth year pupils and 
for the home. They are planned to secure, 
in a single series of books, reading matter 
which will correlate with the lessons in sci- 
ence, nature work, history, and literature 
taught in elementary schools. The subject- 
matter follows the months of the year, trac- 
ing the lives of plants and insects, showing 
the changes of a drop of water into vapor, 
rain, hail, snow, and ice, the work of the 
winds, sun, and rain, and giving the history 
lessons suggested by national holidays. The 
selections are largely from standard authors. 
Both books are appropriately illustrated. - 


Miscellaneous. 


The bare facts of seed distribution and 
plant migration are so curious and varied 
that it is easy to attract and hold a child’s 
interest by any intelligent presentation of 
them; and the little book on Seed Dispersal, 
prepared by W. J. Beal, professor of botany 
and forestry, and published by Ginn & Co., 
will give much help to teachers and mothers 
in directing attention to a delightful study. 
It is one of the books that must inevitably 
persuade a child to observe for himself. 


The third volume of Zhe People of the 
Book, Dr. Maurice Harris’s Bible history for 
school and home use, includes the period 
from the division of the kingdom to the 
prophet Malachi. Notes and references are 
given at the close of each chapter; and the 
appendix, maps, and examination questions 
carry on the,plan of the preceding volumes. 
Dr. Harris is the rabbi of Temple Israel of 
Harlem, N.Y. The four books of this vol- 
ume treat, respectively, ‘‘The Divided King- 
dom,’’ ‘‘The Influence of the Prophets,’’ 
‘*The Survival of the Prophets,’’ and ‘‘ Exile 
and Restoration. ’” 


Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. have begun 
the publication of a new set of reading-books 
for grammar schools, to be called ‘‘The 
Cleveland Historical Readers.’’ They will 
be five in number, and prepared by Miss 
Helen M. Cleveland, whose interesting his- 
torical articles in the Vouth’s Companion may 
be remembered. : The first of these is en- 
titled Zhe Period of Discovery ; and it pre- 
sents important scenes on which great events 
hinged instead of relating the course of 
events in sequence. The writer assures us 
that, not only is every scene founded on 
solid fact, but that the details are truthfully 
given. 


Playtimeand Seedtime is one of the ‘‘Ap- 
pleton Home Reading Series,’’ and belongs 
to the division of natural history. The 
series as a whole is edited by William T. 
Harris; and this sub-series, entitled ‘‘ Uncle 
Robert’s Geography,’’ is in the charge of 
Col. Francis W. Parker, who has prepared 
the present book himself, with the assistance — 
of Nellie Lathrop Helm. To say this is 
equivalent to saying that it is intended to 
illustrate Col. Parker’s four principles; 
namely, that reading for children should be 
first interesting, next it should recognize 
their own physical, mental, and spiritual 
life, their plays, work, love of myths, etc., 
then it should stimulate the natural desire to 
be useful, and, finally, it should be the best 
literature. Playtime and Seedtime gives the 
experiences of a family of children on a 
farm; and, although much thought and care 
went into its preparation, it is natural, easy 
reading for young children. : 


The Easter publications of the James H. 
West Company merit more than a passing . 
notice. The Sparrow's Fall, in which Rev. 
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William C. Gannett faces’ for himself and 
others the fact of tragedy, is one of those 
sermons that bring ‘‘the benediction and the 
triumph of trust.’’? Rev. F. L. Hosmer 
touches the same thought when he shows 
that much of the beauty and deeper strength 
of a life comes ‘‘not out of its easy-going 
prosperity, but from its struggle an trial, 
trom bravely bearing burdens which it sought 
not and prayed in vain to be delivered 
from.’? His sermon is called J#habiting 
Eternity, and seeks ‘‘the ampler time-view, 
wherein all things take their proper place 
and connection.’’ ‘The little pamphlet, Zas- 
ter Songs, contains three Easter poems by 
Mrs, Charlotte C. Eliot, whose name is not 
unfamiliar to readers of the Register. The 
first is thoughtful, the second lyrical and joy- 
ous, the third comforting and reassuring. 
Besides these, Mr. West has issued a num- 
ber of small cards, beautifully printed, —just 
the thing to slip into a small envelope for an 
Taster. greeting, each with its message of 
serene faith, courage, or cheerfulness from 
some deep thinker on lofty themes. 


The Magazines. 


Poet-Love has now rounded out its tenth 
year of dignified, constructive work, and 
begins its second decade with the promise of 
still increasing efficiency., The new volume 
opens with the translation of the first story 
Bjornson ever wrote, Zhrond, which contains 
‘“the germ from which the modern literary 
movement, as represented by Ibsen, Bjornson, 
and their followers, has sprung.’’ John 
Albee, who ought to publish more, contrib- 
utes ‘fA Letter from an Athenian Physician 
to his Patient, Telesilla, and her Reply,’’— 
a fancy suggested by a passage in Plutarch ; 
and Dr. Burton tells a story in verse, entitled 
‘'The Soubrette.’? M. Pigeonneau’s ‘‘Inad- 
vertent Romance’? is a translation of an 
amusing story by Anatole France. One of 
Poet-Lore’s features is its reprints of rare 
pieces. This time it is 4 Sheaf of Poetry 
and Prose, by William Blake, including 
one or two of his most justly famous lyrics 
and less known quaint sayings on ‘‘ Proverbs 
of Hell.’? Then there are critical articles 
by Ferris Greenlet, Prof. Oscar Kuhns, Miss 
Helen A. Clarke, and Prof. Colin S. Buell, 
besides the usual study programmes, reviews, 
and ‘Life and Letters Department,’’ which 
could certainly not be spared. 


Literary Notes. 


Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe will publish at 
Easter a little volume of poems called 7he 
Immortals, being a souvenir of great souls 
in the past and present day. 


It is understood that Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s 
new novel, A Duet with an Occasional Chorus, 
is to appear in book form at first, and thus 
avoid the loss of any of its freshness through 
serial publication. 


“‘The Stuff that Dreams are made of’’ is 
the title of an extremely interesting article 
by Havelock Ellis, the English psychologist, 
which will appear in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly for April. Dr. Ellis ana- 
lyzes a number of curious dreams, and clearly 
shows their origin in previous waking im- 
pressions. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago an- 
nounce for early publication Zze Bee People, 
by Margaret Warner Morley, and Those Dale 
Girls, by Frances Weston Carruth. The 
latter story depicts the fortunes of a family 
that has fallen suddenly, from affluence to 
poverty, and is an entertaining story written 
in a vigorous style. ; ; te 


|A Boy’s Life: Its Spiritual Ministry. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received, 


—— 


‘ From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
In His Name and Christmas Stories. By Edward Everett 


ce, 1.50. 
The alanis of Antichrist. Translated from the Swed- 
ish of Selma Lagerlof by Pauline Bancroft Flach. 
_ From Small, Ma: nard & Co., Boston. 
Washington’s Farewell Address. With a Prefatory Note 
by Worthington a ae ft Ford. 50 cents. 
The Memory of Abraham Lincoln. Poems selected, with 
an Introduction by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. $1.00. 
: _ From Harfer & Brothers, New York, 
The Biographical Edition of Thackeray. Denis Duval, 


etc. 
The River Syndicate, By Charles E. Carryl. $1.25. 
The Capsina. By E. F. Benson. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


_ From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

To Dianeme. Song. For soprano or tenor. By P. A, 
Schnecker. 

A Good-by. Song. By James H. 


Lat oan 
The Good Shepherd. Song. For high or low voice. By 


“Cas | Company's 
NEW BOOKS 


PAPIAS AND HIS CONTEM- 


PORARIES 
A Study of Religious Thought in the Second 
Century. By Rev.EDWARD H.HALL. 12mo, 


For high voice. 


Beardsley van de Water. 
April Weather. Song. For high voice. By James H. $1.25. 
ogers. 
One Con. Song. For alto or baritone. By P. A.| A book of great value for students of the first 


centuries of the Christian faith. Mr. Hall uses 
Papias to show the method and spirit of early 
Christianity. He examines the Fathers from 
St. Peter—Ignatius, Jerome, Marcion, Valentine 
—down to the third century, reviewing their 
works and influence. His treatment of the 
Millennium, the Divinity of Christ, and the 
other topics which come within his survey, is 
careful, candid, and worthy of most respectful 
consideration. His book is a contribution of 
real importance to our knowledge of an era 
which holds a significant and mysterious place 
in the history of Christianity. 


LIFE OF EDWIN M. STANTON. 


By Gzorcr C. GorHAM. With Portraits, 
maps, and fac-similes of important documents. 
2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


The life of Lincoln’s great War Secretary, 
written with the aid of Stanton’s family. Stan- 
ton was, perhaps, next to President Lincoln and 
General Grant, the most important figure in 
the war for the Union. Mr. Gorham has told 
the story of his career with much power, and 
his book is a work of notable value as a contri- 
bution to the history of the Civil War and as 
a memorial of Stanton’s great public services. 


THE CONJURE WOMAN 


By CuarLes W. CHESNUTT. 16mo, $1.25. 
De Luxe Edition, a beautiful book. $3.00, 
nel. 

Mr. Chesnutt, who is perfectly acquainted 
with negro superstitions and dialect, here groups 
several stories of peculiar interest. He has 
caught the indescribable Ethiopian, mystic 
quality in the negro mind, and has embodied it 
in stories vigorous, vivid, and strikingly dra- 
matic. The story-teller is Uncle Julius, who 
has much of the genius of Uncle Remus. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN: 


Her LETrers AND MEMORIES OF HER 
Lire. By EMMA STEBBINS. New Popular 
Edition, with portraits. 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. George Ripley, the eminent literary critic 
of the New Vork 77iéune, when this book was 
first published, said, “The point of view in 
which the present work assumes an exceeding 
interest is that of the portraiture of a rare and 
noble woman rather than of a critical estimate 
of an illustrious dramatic artist.” 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 
For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. By 
Wo. J. Rotre, Litt.D, Edition for 1899, 
carefully revised. 18mo, roan, flexible, $1.50, 
net. 


Bid Me to Live. Song. 
By James H. Rogers. 
Compositions and Arrangements for Mandolin, Guitar, 

and Piano: 
Grand National Medley Overture. By Vincent Leon. 
Jupiter March. By Frank V. Beggs. 
At the Ball. Valse Caprice. By Enrico Gargiulo. 
Concerted Music for Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, and Piano: 
Vaudeville Reminiscence. By Walter Vreeland. 


SG Special for Easter. 


. .. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Inhabiting Eternity. 
By FREDERICK L. HosMER. (Geneva Series.) 


“‘Qur reasonable hope and expectation of the unseen 
future grow with the larger realization of life here; and the 
shadows of the tomb, if they do not quite vanish, have no 
dismay for him who already has breathed the air of eter- 
nity.””—Page 29. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. 


By WiLiaM C. GANNETT. 


A most convincing plea for the Eternal Goodness under- 
pins, every accident, loss, and apparent evil of existence. 

resented with the author’s exceptional grace of style, the 
whole tendency of this writing is to set life, death, and the 
vast forever aglow with the light of faith and promise. 


Easter Songs. 


By CuarLorte C. ELior. (Geneva Series.) 


An attractive gift-booklet. Bright, brief verses of the 
Immortal Hope, when ‘“‘love and faith shall have their 
Easter Day.” Mrs. Eliot is well known through her fre- 
quent contributions to the religious press. 


\& The above three booklets,-white or tinted covers, 
15 cents each (eight to one address for one dollar). 


Easter Motto-Cards. 

Athanasia. 

Heart’s Love. 

In Godhead Found. 
In two colors; size, 3x4 inches. Price, less than one 

dozen, 2 cents each; per dozen of any one kind, 10 cents ; 

per dozen assorted, 20 cents. 


We haug,in preparation, to be ready the end of March. 


For high or medium voice. 


(Geneva Series.) 


By Cuarzes G. Amgs. 
By RatpH WALpo EMERSON. 
By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


By H. D. Stevens. Part I, Pictures and 
Incidents (eight chapters); Part II, Sadness 
and Gladness (six chapters). Cloth, neatly 
stamped, 50 cents; white and gold, full gilt, in 
box, 75 cents. 

A unique and fascinating work. The story of the every- 
day life of a real boy, from babyhood to youth, when he met 
transfiguration. Told with the pathetic insight which 
makes the book a classic. To any one in love with child- 
hood or who has lost a child, this volume will speak in an 
alluring way, and with ‘‘Hope, Hope, Hope.” 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers. 
79 Mille, street, - =.) =.5 Boston, Mass, 


a 

ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 
the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Price $1.50. 

MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SUNDERLAND. 
so.cts.a year. Send stamp for sample copy. 

Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


328 
The Dome. 
Lullaby. 


Come hither, little, restless one, 
Tis time to shut your eyes: 

The sun behind the hills has gone, 
The stars are in the skies. 

See, one by one they show their light, 
How clear and bright they look! 

~ Just like the fireflies in the night, 

‘That shine beside the brook. 


You do not hear the robins sing, 
They’re snug within their nest; 

And, sheltered by their mother’s wing, 
The little chickens rest. 

The dog, he will not frolic now, 
But to his kennel creeps; 

The turkeys climb upon the bough, 
And even the kitten sleeps. 


The very violets in their bed 
Fold up their eyelids blue; 
And you, my flower, must droop your head 
And close your eyelids, too. 
Then join your little hands and pray 
To God, who made the light, 
To keep you holy all the day 
And guard you through the night. 
— Exchange. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Man at the End of the Hall, 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


18 


Neddy Clyde was the bravest-looking boy 
that you ever saw, when he was togged out 
in the splendid uniform he had received at 
Christmas. And sad am I to tell the truth 
about Neddy; for only a very few people 
knew it, and only because of the Man at the 
End of the Hall would I tell it now. But, 
to tell 42s story, I must tell Neddy’s; and, 
when you have heard them both, you will 
understand. 

Now the truth about Neddy was that under 
his glittering soldier clothes beat the most 
cowardly heart a small boy ever owned. He 
was not only afraid of real things, but, when 
there was nothing to be afraid of, he in- 
vented things, until his family were nearly 
worn out. 

His first scare was about a little scallop 
which lay snug and warm on the sands by the 
sea one summer, when Neddy was three years 
old. He stood watching the pretty shell, 
when suddenly open it went; for Mister Scal- 
lop .wanted a breath of air. Over went 
-Neddy, screaming and kicking. A wave 
came along just then, and took the poor little 
scallop away, or I am sure I do not know 
what would have happened. After that, for 
many nights, Ned insisted that ‘‘a little 
scal-lipe’’ was in his bed. ‘‘I hear it go 
crash!’’ he sobbed. ‘‘It is opening and 
shutting of itself!’’ Every night his bed 
had to be remade before he could sleep. 

The next fright was a ‘‘Bug-a-lure!’’ He 
had overheard the servants discussing a burg- 
lary; and at once he began hiding under the 
covers at night, yet knowing with a sure 
knowledge that, should a bug-a-lure come, it 


would seek him at once as the best hidden|_ 


thing in the house. He got quite feverish 

over this scare, so mamma consulted papa. 
The next night, as Neddy was playing on 

the library floor, and mamma and Aunt Mary 
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sat by the fire, the bell rang, and Katie went 
to the hall door. 

Neddy listened. ‘‘Who are you, sur?’’ 
said Katie in a loud voice. ‘‘A bug-a- 
lure!’’ was the awful reply; ‘‘and I want to 
see Master Neddy Clyde.’’ 

Ned’s blood ran cold in his veins; and 
he darted for the table, but remembered in 


time the capacity bug-a-lures had for find-| 


ing things. So he sat still. 

Mamma and Aunt Mary talked on, as if 
nothing unusual were occurring. His only 
hope now rested upon Katie: he trusted that 
she would call a policeman before the terri- 
fying caller got in. But no. Down the hall 
they came by the library door they halted, 
and Katie said quite gleefully, — 

‘*In there, sur, an’ ye’ll be findin’ Master 
Neddy on the flure!’? Would he, though? 

With a last effort, Neddy fled to the closet; 
and through a crack (he dared not latch the 
door, for he was afraid of the dark) he saw 
the guest shaking hands with mamma and 
Aunt Mary. 

He was not frightful to look upon: he was 
really a beautiful, old man, with a long 
white beard and a slouch hat, which he did 
not remove, for fear, he said, of taking cold. 
Cold! Why, Neddy was perspiring from 
every pore! 

The old man laid a box on the table, and 
said: ‘‘Where is Master Neddy Clyde? I 
suppose I will have to look him up.’’ 

With trembling limbs, Neddy crept from 
the closet. ‘‘Here I am,’’ he gasped. ‘‘I 
just had to go out for a minick or two!’’ 

The old man actually shook hands with 
him! ‘‘I have only a minute to spare,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘I have a number of places to 
get into to-night. But some one has sent 
me word that you were afraid of bug-a-lures. 
Is this so?’’ 

‘*<T7__T—used to be,’*’ muttered Ned, ‘‘ when 
I was a baby!’’ : 

**Vou are outgrowing it, J see. Well, I 
am glad to hear it. We simply go into 
places, and take things.’’ Ned’s eyes opened 
wider. 

The man reached out for the box upon the 
table, and handed it to Neddy. ‘‘Now I went 
into a candy-store on my way up, and took 
this box of candy. I wanted it more than 
the man did. I assure you that he was not 
afraid of me at all, and told me to stop in 
again whenever I wanted anything in his 
line. Do you think a bug-a-lure is such a 
frightful thing, if he is treated that way?’’ 

‘*No,’’ whispered Ned, dropping his curly 
head. 

‘“Then’’—and the voice was almost stern 
—‘‘stop covering your head at nights, and do 
not be afraid of things unless you know what 
you are afraid of. Pass that candy around, 
and try to be a man.’’ He was gone, and 
Neddy was too ashamed: even to face his 
mamma. 

After that he was brave for a long time, 
or, at least, he appeared so. But one night 
the house was aroused by a series of old-time 
yells. 

‘“‘What is it?’’ said mamma and papa, 
rushing to his bed. 

“The kicker!’? moaned Ned. ‘‘It has 
come lots of times, but I have tried to be 
brave. To-night I saw it. It is a big, 
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round head, with feet all over it. It rolls 
over and over, and kicks my crib.’’ 

‘‘Well, you may have it out with this 
kicker of yours,’’ exclaimed papa, _heart- 
lessly. ‘‘I hope he’ll kick some sense into 
your silly noddle.”’ 


At this Neddy howled. Then mamma 


took him into her bed; and papa walked - 


away disgusted, and for days afterward 
treated Neddy as if he were a baby instead 
of six years old. Then Christmas came, and 
among his gifts were a baby’s rattle and a 
rubber-doll ! 

Oh, to think that even Santa Claus had 
found out! 

But there was also the fine soldier-suit; 
and, with a tear glistening on his long lashes, 
Ned put it on, and thought that ow he could 
be brave. 

And so I come to the Man at the End of’ 
the Hall. All other scares were as nothing 
compared to him. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Maggie Fish. 


One day we had a letter from our big boy 
out West, saying :— : 
‘*T’ve just started off a beast in a box by 
express. Do adopt the poor little wretch.’’ 

Mother groaned, and father said, — 

‘*Be prepared, my dear; for he’s equal to 
sending anything, from a rattlesnake to an 
Indian baby.’’ 

And a few days later, when the express- 
man brought in a big box with a lattice 
front, which he held very gingerly by the 
closed top and.bottom, we decided it was the 
Indian baby; for out of the box came a 
little, laughing, baby voice :— 


“‘Come, Maggy, come on! Come! wash 
your facel’’ 
We hurried the man into the kitchen, 


planted the box on the table, and then looked 
in; and, lo! a very weary, worn old feather 
duster, on two cunning little black feet, with 
a fuzzy black head and the prightest of 
black eyes. 

**It’s a magpie!’’ groaned father. 
for bedlam!’’ 

But the sweet baby laugh, just like that 
of a happy little child, was anything but 
bedlam. 

‘*Tet him out,’’ said mother. 
he begs. ’’ 

The little fellow was picking at the door 


**Now 


**See how 
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of his ‘box, and so evidently begging to come 
out that we couldn’t resist him. After tak- 
ing a good look all around the room, he 
jumped, with a little, two-footed jump, like 
a child’s, from the table to the floor, and 
started to patter, patter, down the room to 
the sink, with his wings in a wild state of 
’ flutter, and every little downy feather on his 
head standing up, and calling to us over his 
shoulder :— 

“*Come on! 
face!’ 

He simply danced with delight as the 
cook put a tin basin of water on the floor; 
and into it he jumped, throwing the water in 
every direction before she could get out of 
the way. . 

Such a happy thing you never saw! We 
stood around him, laughing and clapping our 
hands; and he laughed with us, putting in 
a little ‘‘Oh, my! Oh! Whew, Maggy!’’ 
each time he went under water. After he 
had soaked up or thrown out every drop, he 
trotted across the floor, jumped up in a chair 
that stood in the sun, and proceeded to dry 
and dress himself. Every feather was gone 
carefully over again and again; and, by the 
time he was satisfied, we were more than that. 
I wanted to pick him up and feel of him, he 

-was so fluffy and fuzzy. His breast was pure 
white, the feathers very thick and fully two 
inches long; while his head, back, and feet 
were jet black. His tail was his pride and 
joy, and it was a very funny tail: it showed 
all his feelings. When he was happy or 
angry, he spread it out like a great fan; but, 
if he was sulky, he would make it just the 
width of one feather. And then we kept out 
of the way of that strong, sharp beak. 

He was a pet we never grew tired of 
watching. He would amuse himself with a 
rubber band and a few buttons for an hour at 
a time, talking to them in low, soft tones, 
telling them to ‘‘Come on! wash your face!”’ 
and all sorts of little, half-learned things, 
until one rolled out of his reach, when he 
would call after it, ‘‘1’ll tell Marmer!’’ and 
burst out crying,—a real baby’s disappointed 
cry; and you may be sure the button was 
picked up for him. There was something 
very pitiful about that cry: you never could 
resist it. And, if we forgot to bring him 
down at meal-time, even father would drop 
his knife and fork, and trot obediently up- 
stairs ‘at the call of that little, mournful 
voice. 

The delight of Maggy’s soul was a grass- 
hopper hunt in the back yard. I would carry 
out the cage, a tin basin of water, and my 
school-books, and prepare for a quiet morn- 
ing, which I never had: Maggy was too 
much fun. He would come tiptoeing out of 
the cage, with his long tail spread, take a 
good look around, give a long sigh of ‘‘Oh! 
Whew! © Maggy!’’ and then dive into the 
basin, and take a good bath. After a hard 
shake, he would start out on his hunt; and 
woe to the grasshoppers that day! for there 
was no peace for them in air or on earth, — 
certainly not in that basin of water, into 
which they were carefully soused before being 
tucked in the cracks of the roof and under 
the floor of Maggy’s cage. There were sev- 
eral spools stuck between the wires, in which 
he kept his nicest, fattest grasshoppers ; and 


Come on, Maggy! wash’e 
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the funny part was he would put them in 
alive, and take them out alive and appar- 
ently unhurt. 

One day he found a toad. That was some- 
thing new, and therefore to Maggy deeply 
interesting... He followed it down the yard 
at a respectful distance, but its slow pace 
didn’t suit him. So, with one little black 
foot braced away ahead of him, he gave it 
a gentle poke. That bettered matters. So 
he tried it again. It was a nice plaything. 
Maggy wanted it. So he turned it toward 
his cage, and ran ahead, calling, ‘‘Come on! 
come on!’’ But the toad didn’t care to 
come. It wanted to go just the other way. 
Maggy was troubled, and came to me for 
help. ‘‘Gatie, come on!’’ he begged, pull- 
ing at my dress. But I wanted to watch the 
fun. So I said, ‘‘No: go, and settle it with 
Mr. Toad yourself, Maggy Fish.’’ I forgot 
to say he had added ‘‘Fish’’ to his name, 
nobody knows why. 

He hurried off to his toad with a cross, 
little shrug of his shoulders, and, after look- 
ing at it for a moment, deliberately picked it 
up. One taste was enough. Down dropped 
the toad, and away rushed Maggy for his 
bath. He took seven baths that day, and 
couldn’t be induced to Jook at a toad again. 

Like some children, he was the best of 
company while having his own way; but tell 
him to keep out of your water-pitcher or 
away from that dear, delightful button-box, 
and he was the crossest little person you ever 
saw. 

But he could love much; and I don’t think 
we shall soon forget the patter, patter, of 
those busy, little. black feet, and the happy 
baby voice calling, ‘‘Come on! come on}’’ 
Our Animal Friends, 


Friends. 


Friends are like buttons, holding close and warm 
The love-cloak round us, when life’s sleety storm 
Blinds us and buffets us with cruel strength. 
We lose them one by one, until at length 
The cloak, perchance, hangs buttonless and free. 
Think not ’tis useless, then, but patiently 
Wrap it around thee,—ay, from foot to head,— 
And in its folds thou shalt be comforted. 

— Mabelle P. Clapp. 


For the Christian Register. 


Miss Dorothy Make-believe, and 
Her Jumping Bicycle. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


‘«How did you get across the street through 
the deep snow?’’ we ask our wee cousin 
Dorothy, as she enters, with her grandmother, 
in the twilight. 


‘‘Oh, don’t you know? I came on my 


wheel. ”’ 
“Ts it possible?’’ 
‘‘Of course. And I’m going to Stafford 
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Springs and to Rockville and to Williman- 
tic now, right away, pretty quick.”’ 
“‘But it is dark.’’ 
‘‘Dark never hurts good children. 
want to send for something?’’ 
‘Certainly. I would like a bushel of 
candy and a yard of peanuts and a quart of 
blue cinnamon, to make a doll’s gown.’’ 
‘‘Oh, dear me!’’ chuckles the tiny girl, 
endeavoring not to laugh. ‘‘I’ll get ’em if 
I can remember. I’m going now. 
by! This is my wheel.’’ And, picking up 
a folding camp-stool used as a foot-rest, 
Dorothy disappears in the alcove behind the 
desk, looking back to announce in a myste- © 


Do you 


rious whisper, ‘‘I’m gone!’’. Presently the 
blithe voice calls :— 
‘‘Halloo, everybody! I’m back again! 


Here are your things, all paid for.”’ 

‘Thank you very much, but I can’t imagine 
how you went so quickly. ’’ 

‘*Oh, my wheel is a chainless; and it’s a 
jumper. ’’ 

‘*Why, certainly !’’ says Cousin Charles. 
““This is the way it goes, —only faster.’” And 
Dorothy, in her little red dress, sits upon the 
camp-stool. And Cousin Charles picks her 
up and jumps her, stool and all, a yard at 
a time, across the room; while Penny, the 
little Skye terrier, barks frantically. Dewey, 
the striped cat, roughs up his tail, and flies, 
spitting, under the plant-stand. Everybody 
laughs; and Dorothy shouts with glee, un- 
conscious that she is making a rhyme, — 

‘“Now you know 
How I go, 
Only faster, through the snow!’’ 

‘Now we know that poets are born, not 
made,’? pants Cousin Charles, much out of 
breath; while grandma adds, — 

‘¢And we all know why a certain young 
lady is called Miss Dorothy Make-believe. a 
— 
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Good News. 


Armageddon, 


A WAR SONG OF THE FUTURE. 


Marching down to Armageddon, 
Brothers stout and strong, 

Let us cheer the way we tread on 
With a soldier’s song! 

Faint we by the weary road, 
Or fall we in the rout, 

Dirge or pan, death or triumph, 
Let the song ring out! 


We are they whose bugle rings, 
That all wars may cease. 
We are they will pay the kings 
Their cruel price for peace. 
We are they whose steadfast watchword 
Is what Christ did teach,— 
“Fach man for his brother first, 
And then heaven for each.” 


We are they who will not falter, 
Many swords or few, 

Till we make this earth the altar 
Of a worship new. 

We are they who will not take 
From palace, priest, or code, 
A meaner law than brotherhood, 

A lower lord than God. 


Marching down to Armageddon, 
Brothers stout and strong, 
Ask not why the way we tread on 
Ts so rough and long. 
God will tell us when our spirits 
Grow to grasp his plan: 
Let us do our part to-day, 
And help him, helping man! 
—Edwin Arnold. 


Disarmament. 


It is rather pathetic that the word ‘‘dis- 
armament’’ should have been chosen by the 
world of critics as the name of the czar’s 
rescript. 

Nine times out of ten, it is spoken of as 
his ‘‘Disarmament Proclamation. ’’ 

The truth is, as every one knows who has 
taken the pains to read it, the word is not to 
be found in the rescript; nor is there any 
proposal for disarming the nations. The 
question submitted is whether the increase of 
armaments may not be made unnecessary. 

Between this proposal and a proposal for 
reducing at once the supply of arms or armor, 
there is an important and essential differ- 
ence. To ask nations to disarm now would 
be to interfere—impertinently, if you please 
—in their internal concerns. It would be as 
if Congress recommended to Boston to reduce 
the number of its police or to make its 
street-pavers work eleven hours a day. If 
such suggestions were made at Washington, 
the Boston people would say, ‘‘Mind ‘your 
own business!”’ 

And this is substantially what ill-informed 
people have said to the czar. 

But the czar is not a fool. A pity that 
this central truth cannot be rubbed into the 
consciousness of his critics. They may read 
his rescript through twenty times, and it 
would be better for them if they would. 
They will not find in that reading any pro- 
posal for present ‘‘disarmament.’’ 
‘*boot-button, ’’ if we may use the little em- 
peror’s word, need be rejected from the pres- 
ent programme. What the czar does ask is 
whether some means may not be devised 


, 
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which, in the twentieth century, shall main- 
tain general peace, and so effect, in time, a 
reduction of the armaments which now weigh 
on all the nations so heavily. 

What a pity it is that people will not read 
State papers before they sit in judgment on 
them! Epwarp E. HALE. 


The Czar’s Conference. 


A German socialist newspaper, misled by 
that passion for smartness which is the ruin 
of the journalist, enumerates the list of mil- 
itary expenses which have been incurred by 
the emperor of Russia since he issued the 
Peace Rescript. So much spent on the navy, 
so much on the arsenals, and the rest of the 
military expenses of six months since August 
are named in detail. We have seen the joke, 
such as it is, copied in this country. This 
statement of detail seems amusing, and is in 
the style of repartee of a village black- 
smith’s shop or a cross-road caucus. But 
to people of sense it means nothing. The 
emperor did not propose, nor does any one 
propose, that military expenses should stop 
in an hour or a year or ten years. He pro- 
posed that a conference should be held to 
consider the subject of permanent peace. 

Because Mr, Jones proposes to his wife 
that they shall spend the next summer in 
Europe, he does not fail to lay in his coal 
for this winter at home. 

Disarmament is as bad a word as can be 
used to express the hopes of the friend of 
peace. QOur English friends are most careful 
to say that they are working to check new 
armament, not to throw away that which na- 
tions have. 

The regular course of government must, of 
course, go on. It is simply absurd to sup- 
pose that, because a man is an emperor, he 
can change the course of administration, as 
he might change his coat or his slippers. 


Correspondence. 


. .. ‘Roger’s maid was leading him 
through the street, when, in his high spirits, 
he became so outrageous that she called his 
attention to the policeman, and said that, if 
he were not more quiet, this officer might 
intervene. ‘I have been in the world four 
years,’ said the young gentleman; ‘and I 
have never been arrested yet.’ You will not 
find it hard to guess the young gentleman’s 
surname. It was not ‘Sherman.’ ’’ 

... ‘*The dredges work as well as was 
promised,—nay, better. If you care to take 
the serious opinion of one who ought to 
know, the gold production of the world in 
1910 will be fifty per cent. larger than it is 
now, and in 1920 it will be twice what it is 
now. The Bryan of 1920 will be a ‘gold- 
bug,’ and the coupon-cutters will be silver 
men. Do not forget that Humboldt pre- 
dicted the wave of silver production more 
than half a century before it came.’’... 

-. +» ‘*Will your practical friends who 


Not aj|sneer and pooh-pooh at the czar and his con- 


ference tell us when any one is going to give 
us so good a chance for what Mr. Mead calls 
the ‘organization of the world’? When is 
another emperor going to call such a confer- 
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ence, or what nation is going to do it, if 
this chance is neglected?’’. . . 

. ‘*Murderers have friends, who send 
them flowers in prison. Sparrows also have 
friends. But the trouble with sparrows is 
that they also are murderers and thieves.’’ 


The Cuban Industrial Fund. 


The general manager of the Cuban Indus- 
trial Fund, Mr. W. W. Howard, has estab- 
lished his headquarters at Guines, forty-five 
miles south-east of Havana. He reports that 
Cuba is in a worse condition than last year, 
that the country is desolate, the fields vacant, 
and the farmers destitute. Of Guines, which 
he considers the most prosperous inland town 
of Cuba, he says :— 


Guines has done more toward the restora- 
tion of her former prosperity than any other 
town that has come under my observation. 
Yet, to all intents and purposes, she has 
done just nothing at all. Beggars swarm 
through the streets or perish miserably of 
hunger and disease. All of the reconcen- 
trados are not dead. Many are left, —wasted 
wrecks of humanity, .waiting for death or the 
helping hand of the American people. 
Loathsome diseases riot among them. They 
are gaunt spectres of famine,—ghastly skele- 
tons in all stages of physical dissolution. 
For some of these pitiable creatures there 
can be no hope this side of the grave. The 
rest could be saved and restored to health and 
strength, were they properly fed and nursed. 
To most of them hard-tack and tinned beef 
are as impossible of proper digestion as so 
much dry hay. Unless these living skeletons 
are cared for by some method other than a 
distribution of army rations, they will go the 
way of their less fortunate fellows; and the 
concentrado will be merely a name in his- 
tory. Three-fourths of the poor persons who 
receive army rations in Guines could work 
and support themselves, if any work were to 
be had. But there is no work. 

When informed of the plan of industrial 
relief, the people of Guines expressed their 
great pleasure and satisfaction at this favor- 
able turn in the affairs of the district. One 
and all declare that this is precisely the form 
of relief that is needed here. The supply of 
army rations for the poor of Guines has been 
exhausted. The local committee has distrib- 
uted thirty thousand rations since the begin- 
ning of American occupation, This has kept 
the poor people alive, but it has done noth- 
ing toward helping them to a condition of 
self-support. 

The secretary of the Irrigation Society 
states that, since Aug 14, 1898, the date on 
which the peace protocol was signed, nothing 
has been done toward improving the miser- 
able state of the country. During the six 
months following the signing of the protocol, 
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there have been a greater number of deaths 
from hunger in Guines than during the 
period of concentration by Gen. Weyler. 
Their farms are completely abandoned, be- 
cause the farmers lack the means to resume 
work. It is exceedingly painful to see fields 
desolated, homes in ashes, and people starv- 
ing, when beneath their feet there is a foun- 
tain of wealth. The farmers of Guines want 
work. 

The saddest sight in Cuba is the orphans. 
They had no part in the war. The blockade 
was not for them. But the suffering which 
war and blockades bring fell upon their in- 
nocent heads with awful force. How any of 
these poor children survived is something 
that only the Almighty can explain. How 
many, many thousands of children died of 
hunger and disease no man can know. A 
child’s life is of small consequence in time 
of famine. 

Tf the American people desire to help 
these wretched children, to feed them, clothe 
them, and educate them, let them send money 


- to the Continental Trust Company, 30 Broad 


Street, New York City, marked ‘‘For the 
Cuban Orphans.’’ We will see to it that 
such contributions, whether they be 10 cents 
or $10,000, are administered by capable 
Christian women from the United States, 
some of whom have already offered their ser- 
vices for orphanage work. 

It is a question of life and death for thou- 
sands of people throughout Cuba, and not 
a day should be lost. Contributions for the 
Cuban Industrial Relief Fund should be sent 
to the Continental Trust Company, 30 Broad 
Street, New York City, marked ‘‘For the 
Cuban Industrial Relief Fund.’’ The head- 
quarters are at 75 Tribune Building, New 
York City. The New England headquarters 
of the Cuban Industrial Relief are at 401 
Congregational House, Boston. 


American Ramabat Association. 


The first annual meeting of the American 
Ramabai Association will be held on Friday, 
March 24, at 2.30 P.M., in Trinity Chapel, 
Boston, Mass. Pundita Ramabat’s daughter 
will address the meeting. 

Lyman Apsott, President. 
CATHERINE E. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


Western Letter. 


‘The most practical problem that faces our 
republic to-day is the religion of the twen- 
tieth century, and that twentieth century re- 
ligion is to be determined largely by the re- 
ligious life developed in the educated young 
men and women of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Our great universities 
are the springs of life or death for the future. 
The ever-increasing stream of young man- 
hood and womanhood pouring through these 
universities is flooding the newer West, and 
these university men and women are the 
leaders in the frontier life of our country. 
And, whatever our American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation may have done amiss or left undone, 
it has seen the great opportunity offered by 
these university towns to give the young men 
and women a religion that would not be de- 
stroyed by the new knowledge that each new 
day was bringing. It has generously helped 
to start a church in all of the greater edu- 
cational centres of the West; and one of 
these churches—that at Madison, Wis.— has 
_ just celebrated its twentieth anniversary. 


preached his first sermon as the settled min- 


the 5th of\ March, and gave another of his 


full of that vision divine which sees religion 


society. 


growing success under Mr. Simonds was 
something that cheered and strengthened such 
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ings raised in so many hearts by his life of 
wise helpfulness. 

In spite of the natural gloom cast over our 
local churches by the loss of such a loved and 
honored leader, the meeting of the Associated 
Alliance with the First Church on March 9 
was one of the largest and best meetings of 
the season. Its interest as well as its at- 
tendance was increased by the presence of 
a number of ministers from outside the city. 
/Miss Buck of Cleveland, Miss Gordon of 
lowa City, Mr. Sprague of Grand Rapids, 
Mr. Loring of St. Cloud, Mr. Backus of 
Streator, and Mr. Park of Geneva, as well as 
Mr. Johonnot of Oak Park, were among those 
attending. Most of these ministers were 
present in the city to attend the meeting of 
the Missionary Council on March 8, and 
stopped over for the Alliance on the oth. 
The meetings indeed were placed in the same 
week to allow such a union of our Western 
forces as well as to make it possible for the 
secretary of our National Missionary Organ- 
ization to attend. Mr. Eliot gave the ad- 
dress for the Alliance. His subject was 
‘‘The Organization of Liberalism,’’ and his 
earnest plea for a ‘‘body’’ to go with our 
‘¢spirit?? was listened to with much ap- 
proval. The discussion was led by Miss 
Buck, and participated in by most of the 
ministers present; and the meeting was fitly 
closed by a generous lunch. 


Mr. Simmons, now of Minneapolis, 


ister of this church twenty years ago this 
month; and so by a happy and generous ar- 
rangement he occupied the pulpit again on 


inimitable sermons. This discourse was on 
‘‘The Gospel of the Snowflake,’’ and was 


in all things. It was preceded by a brief 
and humorous sketch of the starting of the 
Mr. Gould was also present, and 
brought the Madison people the greeting of 
the other churches in the West, and especially 
those of our university towns. He reminded 
the Wisconsin people that their great and 


churches in all the other States. 

In addition to the morning services and 
the Sunday-school at noon, Mr. Simonds in 
the evening gave one of his lectures in the 
Opera House to an audience of eight hun- 
dred or nine hundred. His subject was ‘‘A 
Church of Serious Purpose and Exalted Am- 
bition.’’ This is certainly not a sensational 
topic, nor was it treated in a sensational 
way; yet it held the attention of the great 
audience for an hour, though the people com- 
posing it were of all sorts and conditions of 
life, the students being by no means in the 
majority. These Sunday evening addresses, 
of which nearly seventy have been given, 
must be a great help in reaching the people 
who would ‘not otherwise be apt to find their 
way into a Unitarian church ; and we under- 
stand that the increase in church membership 
since Mr. Simonds came has been almost 
wholly through these lectures. 

The twentieth anniversary was celebrated 
in a more festive way by a banquet Monday 
evening at which Hon. John A. Johnson pre- 
sided; and Hon. H. M. Lewis gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Laying the Foundations, ”’ Prof. 
Parkinson on ‘*Twenty Years of Progress in 
Religious Thought, ”? Mr. Thwaites, the State 
librarian, on ‘‘The Press as a Liberalizing 
Influence,’’ and Judge Siebecker on the 
‘Outlook for the Liberal Sentiment, ”’ while 
Secretary Eliot gave the closing address. 

The death of Hon. D. L. Shorey, which 
occurred March 4, will be felt as a personal 
loss to all who have been in touch with our 
Western work the past quarter of a century. 
He has served as President of our Western 
Unitarian Conference for twenty-three annual 
sessions, and his rare skill and unfailing 
courtesy as a presiding officer has kept our 
sessions up to their highest possible mark. 
But he was much more than a presiding 
officer. He carried the welfare of our work 
next to his heart during the time between 
one annual gathering and another. He was 
always ready to hear new trouble—of which 
we had no lack—and to give his wise advice; 
and, though he was seventy-five years old, he 
kept as young as the youngest of us. It 
will be difficult to find another who can give 
us such hearty love, on the one side, and such 
honor in the eyes of the uninstructed world, 
on the other. A special memorial service has 
been arranged in honor of him at the next an- 
nual meeting of our Western Conference on 
May 24, under the charge.of Mr, Effinger, when 
fitting expression will be given to the feel- 


A. W. G, 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, March 14. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Brown, S. A. Eliot, Fox, Garver, 
Hosmer, Howe, Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, 
Metcalf, and Wright, and Mrs. Catlin and 
Mrs.’ Wells. 

The treasurer, Mr. Lincoln, submitted the 
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following report for the months of 
and February :— 


January 


RECEIPTS, 

Cash on hand January 1........seseeeseseeeeers $9,232.35 
ash tromVGOnatiONns ices c'=-00 0 ssc 6occ)sess cece cle 6,937.89 
Subscriptions for Amherst church. + 90.00 

ut of Mrs. Sarah W. Higley 

of Templeton, unrestricted and 
credited to General Fund .....-.. 100.00 

Income of Smith Education Fund 

and Thomas Fund added to prin- 
Gipal mipactnesie es om tacineeciseeaieeenm 4 230.21 
Income on all other investments.... 3,690.74 
Sale oribooksosn-s/-seraicvoos centers 1,663.11 

Cash for reinvestment on account of general in- 
vestments ........-+ 59.00 

Reinvestment on acco 
IMG Ledeen Geocaan 275.25 
from temporary investme 312.00 
All other sources... 54.09 
$22,644.64 
EXPENDITURES, 

For missionary purposes $5,125.06 
Books, tracts, etc.......» 2,140.62 
Salaries ...... 50 he 1,438.33 
(WX ENSES.< sence ck clesss sone meemeaee Deceetee 1,120.21 
Repayment of loan from Church Building - 

Loan’ Fund; oni’account viajes science cess vono 4,000.00 
Reinvestment, on account of general in- 

VESUNENUS 5 cin ojos sels tian wulalealee sie ates talsie 2,059.00 
Investment of income of Smith Education 

Fund and Thomas Fund, as required by 

LUSH eles seisiemdiseieldivenclnvuclseeisincls ciaecsicees 230.21 
All other payments . 55.20 

Cash on hand March 1 6,476.01 

$22,644.64 


The amount of temporary loans is $15,500 to the Church 
Building Loan Fund, $4,000 having been repaid in Janu- 
ary; and the treasurer is responsible for reinvested be- 
quests to the amount of $7,100. 

The Finance Committee reported the re- 
ceipt of a communication presented to the 
board through Mr. A. M. Howe, and upon 
recommendation of the committee it was 

Voted, That the directors have heard with pleasure the 
proposition of Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch, and are ready 
to accept the trust created undex her gift, with the under- 
standing that the earned income of the fund will be ap- 
plied in accordance with the terms of the gift. 

Upon the recommendation of the Western 
Committee the following appropriations were 
made for the year beginning April 1, 1899: 
to the First Unitarian Society, Lawrence, 
Kan., $500; to the First Unitarian Society, 
Topeka, Kan., $400; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Madison, Wis., $600; to Rev. J. L. 
Douthit at the rate of $500 a year, at the 
discretion of the secretary; and to Rev. 
Herman Haugerud $200 for the three months 
beginning April 1, 1899. i 

Upon the recommendation of the New Eng- 
land Committee the following appropriations 
were made: To the First Unitarian Society, 
Middleboro, Mass., $300, for the year begin- 
ning Nov. 1, 1898; to the Natick Unitarian 
Association, Natick, Mass., $400 for the year 
beginning Nov. 1, 1898. It was voted that a 
sum not exceeding $100 be expended at the 
discretion of the secretary for work at Rock- 
ville, Conn., and the same sum at the discre- 
tion of the secretary for Dover, N.H. 

Upon report of the Publication Committee 
the following votes were adopted :— 

Voted, That new editions of the following books be 


authorized: 1,000 copies (39th edition) one-volume Chan- 


ning’s Works and 250 copies (10th edition) Clarke’: 
“Steps of Belief.” ‘ : 3 


Voted, That $2,000 be appropriated for the publication 
of new tracts and new editions of old ones. 

Voted, To print a tract entitled ‘Rational Religion: 
The Want of the World,” by Rev. Joseph May, as No. 4 
in the Ninth Series. 

The Special Committee appointed to confer 
with Mrs. C. B. Hackley in regard to the 
establishment of a school at Tarrytown re- 
ported in favor of accepting the proposition, 
and the committee was continued for further 
conference. It was determined that the 
school should be administered by twelve trus- 
tees, and the following nine trustees were 
elected by the board: Messrs. Carroll D. 
Wright of Washington, D.C., Minot J. 
Savage of New York, Thomas R. Slicer of 
New York, Horatio S. White of Ithaca, 
N.Y., Thomas M. Osborne of Auburn, 
N.Y., William H. Baldwin, Jr., of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Frederick Guiteau of Irvington, N.Y., 
J. H. Rhoades of New York, and Mrs. 
C. B. Hackley of New York. 


The Committee on the Supply of . Pulpits 
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appointed by the Ministers’ Association and 
the Ministers’ League applied for a renewal of 
the grant to the committee, and it was voted 
to appropriate $550 for this purpose. 

The president announced the appointment 
of the following committee to nominate offi- 


cers for the ensuing year: Horace G. Wadlin,- 


Esq., chairman; Arthur T. Lyman, Esq., 
Rev. George D. Latimer, Rev. Frank L. 
Phalen, and Mrs. S. E. Hooper. 

He also announced as Commiftee on Pro- 
gram for the seventy-fourth anniversary of 
the Association the secretary, assistant sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Messrs. Little and 
Brown. : 

The secretary presented the plans for the 
celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
in May, 1900; and it was voted ‘‘that the 
outline submitted by the secretary has the 
approval of the board.’’ 

‘The resignation of Mr. Charles P. Ware as 
secretary of the trustees of the Church 
Building Loan Fund was read and accepted, 
with the thanks of the board for his long and 
faithful services. 

The secretary announced the death of 
Hon. Daniel L. Shorey, vice-president of 
the Association; and the following resolution 
was adopted :— 

Resolved, That, in the death of Hon. Daniel L. Shorey, 
for six years one of the vice-presidents of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the Association has lost one 
of its truest and wisest friends in the Central West. 
Combining to an unusual degree wisdom and enthusiasm, 
discriminatingly tenacious of the old and receptive of the 
new, he gave material assistance in solving many difficult 
problems in Western administration and in preserving 
through inevitable changes the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace. 

The thanks of the Association were pre- 
sented to Rev. George F. Clark for his gift 
of portraits of Rev. Dr. Leonard and Rev. 
D. W. Stevens. 

The secretary presented an application 
from the society in Redlands, Cal. ; and it 
was voted to appropriate $200 to Rev. 
George T. Weaver for the year beginning 
Dec. 1, 1898, for his work at Redlands. 

An application from the society in Pas- 
saic, N.J., was referred to the Women’s Al- 
liance. 

It was voted to authorize the treasurer to 
sell the farm in Kansas owned by the As- 
sociation, in accordance with the offer re- 
ceived. 

Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELroT, Sec’y. 


- 
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Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTE. 


The report of the Union Rally will be found 
on page 333, this issue. We commend it to 
the unions for use at the next meeting. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


April 2 (Easter Sunday), ‘‘Our Hope: 
Onward and Upward forever’’: Heb. xii. 
I, 2. Read ‘‘The Republic of Plato,’’ Book 
X.; St. John xiv. 16; 1 Cor. xv.; Martin- 
eau’s ‘‘Endeavors after the Christian Life, ’’ 
Discourses XII., XIII., XXII, XXV., 
X XVI. ; Amiel’s ‘‘ Journal, ’’ under dates Jan. 
25, 1868, and Sept. 11, 1873; Channing’s 
‘*Works,’’ pp. 354-366; Parker’s ‘‘ Views of 
Religion,’’ pp. 343-368; Fiske’s ‘‘ Destiny 
of Man,’’ pp. 110-119; ‘‘Odes of Horace,’’ 
Book IV., Ode VII. ; Wordsworth’s ‘‘Inti- 
mations’’; Tennyson’s 
Emerson's ‘‘‘I'hrenody’’; E. R. Sill’s ‘‘The 
Invisible’’?; John Tunis’s ‘‘The Faith by 
which we stand,’’ pp. 137, 138- 


ONWARD AND UPWARD FOR- 
EVER. 


Our Hope: 


BY REV, WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 


Progress is a twofold process, a forward 
movement and an inner growth. Both fac- 
tors are needed to make human progress com- 
plete, as both eyes are necessary to have 
perfect bodily sight. 

Two friends are walking along a country 
road in early spring. Their destination is 
the same: they may arrive at the goal to- 
gether, but their progress is not uniform. 

One plods on, his eyes upon the wheel- 
track, that he may avoid pools of slush and 
mud, his thoughts upon the distant town he 
is anxious to reach. He therefore takes no 
interest in the sounds and sights of nature: 
he does not hear nor see them. The benefit 
he gets from his walk is only physical. His 
progress is simply going on. 

The other keeps pace with his friend out- 
wardly, but is far beyond and above him 
inwardly. One is thinking of the food and 
shelter at the journey’s end. The other is 
opening his eyes to the poetic beauty of the 


TABLE TRUTHS. 


Many a man knows what is what, but he 
He is strong on 
Right 
This is our cue. 
of styles that you 
With six styles 
you must have absolute knowledge; but, with 
sixty, it becomes a mere matter of elimination and 


doesn’t know which is which. 
values, but weak on selection 
here we come on the stage. 
We show such an assortment 
escape all problems of selection. 


and taste. 


relative value. 


We like to work a round-up of Tables once 
a year, and show what the leading American designers have been doing for the past twelve 


months. 


During the next fortnight we shall hold such an exhibition. 


rarely known in Boston. 
room, hall, and smoking-room tables. 


We shall sell Tables at prices 


We do this to advertise our special collection of fine library, drawing- 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


‘“In Memoriam’’;, 
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common things along the way: his heart and 
mind are expanding under the influence of 
suggestion and association. , 

He sees not only the patches of discolored 
snow in the woods, ignored by his compan- 
ion, but also the tracks across the snow, 
which indicate that the animals have awak- 
ened from their winter sleep. With the nat- 
uralist’s trained eye, he notes the gathering 
of materials to build nests by the early song- 
sters. The maples, which blossom before 
winter goes, do not escape his gaze. The 
landscape, which recently had the gray color 
of an etching, now has a softer hue. The 
hills and the tree-tops reflect a new light. 

All that he has read about the changes of 
the seasons in scientific works or in Tho- 
reau’s ‘‘Journals of Winter and Spring’’ 
contributes to his knowledge and observation 
of surrounding objects. As he splashes 
through puddles, he experiences the exhilara- 
tion Emerson describes. 

This joy of communion with nature is 
spiritual, enlarging the heart and enriching 
the mind. As he goes on with his friend, he 
grows on in imagination and knowledge and 
reverence. 

Complete progress means growth as well 
as advance. Easter is the symbol of spiritual 
progress. Then it should be associated in 
our minds, not only with going to heaven, but 
also with growing into the heavenly. 

On the one hand ‘are those who hold a 
partial conception of spiritual progress. Too 
often the present earthly life, with all its 
joys and sorrows, its successes and failures, 
its peace and strife, is looked upon as a pil- 
grimage through a vale of tears. A great 
many Christian hymns express this idea. It 
is the ideal of those who forsake the world 
for the ascetic life. Occultism always 
teaches that escape from imprisonment in 
matter is the aim of life. Plato imagines 
the souls of men, enmeshed in corruption 
and flesh, hearing in their nobler moments 
the entrancing music of the far-off, heavenly 
spheres, and longing for release. 

On the other hand are those who are not 
satisfied with the hope of going on forever, — 
a hope which must be deferred till the hour 
of death for realization. They demand some- 
thing more, a larger conception of spiritual 
progress, which can be verified by present 
experience. The thought of personal contin- 
uance beyond the grave, if it cannot assure 
us of victories over the old temptations, of 
ever-widening horizons of truth, of increas- 
ing affection and sympathy, if it presents 
itself as a blank, monotonous, endless exist- 
ence,—who desires it? To go on forever, 
making the same mistakes, learning the same 
lessons, drawing no nearer to God,— what a 
dreary prospect! 

But let us grasp the idea of growing on 
forever, and hope returns. To the belief in 
immortality let us add the consciousness of 
eternal life. This assures us of spiritual 
growth, which goes straight on, even when 
the body dies. The consciousness of our 
eternal life may come to us in the solemn 
moments of life, when we stand, hushed and 
awed, before the mystery of birth or of death. 
It may be ours in days of keen, delicious 
joy, when our cup of happiness is overflow- 
ing. It may be our only refuge in times 
when we are rudely flung back upon our- 
selves in the stress of hard and bitter experi- 
ences. 

Eternal life is no prosaic heaven, with its 
commercial rewards: it is the life of the 
sons of God, now and here, as well as then 
and there. Immortality is a part of that life, 
that stage of our being we call the future 
life. Jesus preaches eternal life, and in that 
conception immortality is implied. He does 
not map out heaven: he calls men to the 
heavenly life of trust, courage, and self- 
sacrifice, 

‘“Now are we the sons of God, and it is 
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not yet made manifest what we shall be.”’ 
No: the mystery deepens as we go on, as we 
grow on. But let us lay hold of the present 
fact of our divine Sonship, and then we shall 
be ready for whatever lies beyond the horizon 
of our present vision. When we are born 
into the new life, we shall go on without 
breaking with the past of accumulated expe- 
rience, simply and naturally, learning new 
truths, getting new experiences, loving more 
intensely, serving more earnestly, trusting 
more bravely, entering more and more deeply 
into the divine fellowship. Going on for- 
ever,—that is immortality. Growing on for- 
ever, —that is eternal life. Not simply going 
to heaven, but growing, year by year, into 
the likeness of the heavenly, —this is the res- 
urrection-life. It is the Easter hope, the 
Easter message. 


The Union Rally at “Every Day 
Church.” 


A stormy winter, stormy Sundays, and a 
stormy evening lessened the attendance at 
the Union Rally of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious and Christian Unions at the Every- 
day Church, Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 
Wednesday evening, March 15. But nothing 
could dampen the ardor of the loyal young 
people who appeared in considerable num- 
bers, and who made sunshine and good cheer 
for themselves and each other. 

The supper was well served and well appre- 
ciated. The toastmaster, Rev. James F. 
Albion, Universalist pastor at Malden, 
proved an ideal choice; and the after-supper 
exercises were full of sparkle. 

He quoted an article of Rev. Francis 
Tiffany on ‘‘Kindling Wood,’’ and said the 
two unions were going to make kindling 
wood there to kindle the fires of enthusiasm 
for our common work. He introduced as the 
first speaker Mr. Frederic R. Griffin of Har- 
vard (Unitarian) who spoke to the toast 
‘‘Peace and War.’’ After referring face- 
tiously to ‘‘Mr. Dooley’’ and Mayor Quincy’s 
‘«Sparrow War,’’ he said his subject natu- 
rally fell into two divisions, ‘‘Peace and 
War.’’? He would speak of peace between 
the denominations and the two unions, and 
omit the second part. Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists exist for peace. With union comes 
strength, and we can give to the world the 
key to open the door to fulness and joy. 

Miss Laura H. Dudley of the North Cam- 
bridge Universalist Union answered the 
query, ‘‘Why Is It??? If a union ever is 
brought about between the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches, it will be because of 
just such meetings as this to-night. <A 
mighty barrier divides us. Its foundation is 
tradition, its corner-stone prejudices, and its 
members are put together with obstinacy. 
But we should not pose as rivals, but as 
coworkers. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett of Hyde Park, 
Universalist, responded to the toast, ‘‘Two 
Propositions: With or Without.’’ After 
reference to the physical life as weakened by 
going without eating and the strength which 
comes with good food, he continued: I have 
found people who thought they could develop 
the intellectual life without mental food, or 
by a newspaper diet. These need to learn 
mental hygiene. You cannot starve your 
soul any more than the body or the mind. 
When you fulfil the conditions of spiritual 
growth, you will become spiritual dynamos, 
radiating power in every direction. 

Miss Mary L. Lamprey of North Easton 
(Unitarian) had for her topic ‘‘ Pockets, ’’ 
or, speaking as a modern woman, the lack of 
pockets. She urged that we take life more 
joyously. Troubles and annoyances come to 
us with a divine purpose of help for us, but 
we need not go out of our way to find them. 
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Let us go about our work showing what 
Stevenson calls a ‘‘Glorious morning face, ’’ 
shedding brightness on all around. 

The Beacon Orchestra of the Chelsea 
Christian Union played at intervals during 
the supper. 

Promptly at 7.45 P.M. the lower room was 
left; and the joyous army entered the church 


Historical China. 


Boston Town House. 


Built by Thomas. Joy, 1657. Burned 1711. 
First Seat of Massachusetts Government. 
Site, head of State Street, Boston. 


The series of historical plates (9-inch) 
produced by Jones, McDuftee & Stratton, 
engraved by Wedgwood of Staffordshire, 
and printed in old blue under-glaze, include 
now in the series Faneuil Hall, the Old 
South Church, the Old North, the State 
House, Mt. Vernon, Independence Hall, 
Boston Common, The Old Federal Street 
Theatre, the Lean-to Houses at Quincy 
(in each of which a President of the United 
States was born), the Mayflower in Plym- 
outh Harbor, etc., to which is now added 
the Old Town House (above), which pre- 


ceded the Old State House. 


These plates have been sold to go all 
over the United States and in many local- 
ities in Europe. The cost is $6 per dozen 
and $7.80, if gilt-edge. 

EASTER VASES. Never before have 
we exhibited so extensive an exhibit of 
Flower Vases on Easter, including those 
for long-stem Lilies and Roses, also those 
adapted to Pinks. 
American rich cut glass, costing up to $36 
each, and some plain ones as low as 25 cts., 
to be seen.on Table No. 14, main floor. 

In the Lamp Dept., Dinner Set Hall, 
Art Pottery Room, and Stock Pattern 
Room will be seen attractive novelties. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


Pottery and Glass Merchants, 


120 FRANKLIN ST. 


Fine specimens of 
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to the strains of ‘‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers!’’ 

The first address on the topic *‘Our Lib- 
eral Faiths’’—‘‘To-day’’—was given a most 
earnest, able, and stirring presentation by 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of Cambridge, 
former treasurer of the National Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union. The word ‘‘liberal’’ 
does not mean so much the content of a 
man’s faith as the spirit in which it is held. 
One of the most significant facts or tenden- 
cies of our faiths to-day is that with differ- 
ent origins and deyelopment the two great 
bodies are now standing upon the same rock. 
The Supreme Court of Reason and Conscience 
ought to summon the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist bodies to show cause why they should 
not be lawfully bound together. A second 
tendency is the demand, almost clamor, fora 
more definite, positive statement of our theo- 
logical position. The world will never be 
saved by a negative gospel. The spirit of 
service is the third element. The key to the 
future is in that church which most embodies 
the principles of the liberal faith and applies 
them to the work of the world. 

‘¢OQur Liberal Faiths, ’’ ‘‘To-morrow, ’’ was 
presented eloquently by Charles Neal Bar- 
ney, Esq., of Lynn, the State president of 
the Christian Union. The address will be 
given in full in an early number of the Uni- 
versalist Zeader. The future of the liberal 
church is what its ideals and plans of to-day 
make it. The stately conservatism of the 
Unitarian Church and the quiet aggressive- 
ness of the Universalist will, through the 
efforts of our unions and kindred organiza- 
tions, somehow prove at least complementary 
parts of a great working whole. But we shall 
not monopolize the liberality of the future. 

Rev. E. J. Prescott, who presided, closed 
with a few vigorous sentences. Our religion 
should be not alone of the intellect, but of 
the heart. It is not a belief in this or that, 
but whether you are moved to go out into the 
world for a life of service. The Young 
People’s Religious Union and Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union should unite, hand to 
hand, brain to brain, but, most of all, heart 
to heart. 


Church News. 


! 
Announcements. 


The Worcester Association meets on 
Wednesday, April 12, with Rev. C. A. Roys 
at ‘Uxbridge. Rev. W. F. Greenman of 
Fitchburg will read a paper upon ‘‘The 
Comforter, in the Light of its Past and 
Present.’’ G. W. Kent, Scribe. 


The New England Associate Alliance: 
The Women’s Branch Alliance of the First 
Congregational Church of Somerville, Mass. 
(William H. Pierson, minister), extends 
a cordial invitation to all the New England 
Branches to meet with it on Friday, April 
7. Box-lunch, the Somerville Alliance pro- 
viding tea and coffee. 

Morning Session, 11 A.M.—Opening Exer- 
cises: Song by Miss May Belle Dadman; 
address of welcome by Rev. William H. 
Pierson; address by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
on ‘‘The Cultivation of Interest in Matters 
pertaining to Religion’’; short addresses by 
Mrs. Paul Frothingham of New Bedford 
and by Mrs. Edwin D. Mead of Boston. 
Box-lunch. ; 

Afternoon Session, 2.15 P.M.—Song by 
Miss Ella M. Clarke; address by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney; address by Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, on ‘‘Alliance Work in Califor- 
nia’’; and by Miss Lucia M. Peabody. 

Electrics marked ‘‘ Highland Avenue, Clar- 
endon Hill, West Somerville,’’ pass the 
church, which is at the corner of Highland 
Avenue and Trull Lane. These cars leave 
every ten minutes in the subway and in front 
of the North Union Station. 
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Allow three-quarters of an hour from Bos- 
ton. Steam-cars leave North Union Station, 
Boston, at 10.17, 11.17 for Winter Hill Sta- 
tion, Somerville, which is a five minutes 
walk up School Street to the church on the 
corner of Highland Avenue and Trull Lane. 


Boston.—The King’s Chapel noon ser- 
vice, Wednesday, March 29, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. H. T. Secrist of All Souls’ 
Church, Roxbury. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Monday, March 27, at 
10.30 A.M. Speaker, Rev. C. W. Wendte. 
Subject, ‘‘Education and Morality. ”’ 


Amherst, Mass.—Mrs. George C. Cres- 
sey and Mrs. Alfred Free of Northampton, 
upon invitation of Mrs. Maynard, recently 
met twenty of the women of the parish: The 
work of the Alliance was fully explained. 
The very successful course of Wednesday lect- 
ures is a distinct addition to the thought- 
interest of the town. The speakers during 
March are Prof. Charles H. Keyes, Rev. 
Francis Tiffany, and Rev. S. M. Crothers. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Appleton Chapel: 
Sunday, March 26, 7.30 P.M., Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, D.D., will preach. 


Erie, Pa—Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of 
Buffalo gave a lecture here on ‘‘Mormon- 
ism’’ March 14, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Alliance. A good audience greeted 
the speaker, and his timely theme was made 
most interesting. He advocated the seating 
of Mr. Roberts in Congress upon the ground 
that any other course would be unconstitu- 
tional. He also thought persecution of the 
Mormons the surest way to strengthen that 
church and its most demoralizing institution, 
—polygamy. 

The minister, Rev. Leon A. Harvey, is 
giving a course of evening sermons on ‘‘The 
Relation of Literature to Religion,’’ as fol- 
lows: March 5, ‘‘The Essay’’; March 12, 
‘“*The Novel’’?; March 19, ‘‘Poetry,’’ first 
sermon; March 26, ‘‘Poetry,’’ second ser- 
mon. The church is rejoicing in the recent 
election of its president, Mr. John Depinet, 
to the mayoralty of the city. 


Exeter, N.H.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Edward Green: This parish has recently 
received the gift of a handsomely framed 
picture of Rev. Charles Lowe, who passed 
his boyhood in the town, and graduated from 
the Phillips Exeter Academy. It was given 
by Mrs. Lowe, and is a photograph of the 
portrait given by her to the Unitarian Build- 
ing in Boston. Sunday evening, February 
26, Rev. Edward Green, pastor of the church, 
gave the guild a talk on the life and work of 
Mr. Lowe. The parish is glad to have those 
who did not know Mr. Lowe become famil- 
iar with the features of one who did so much 
for the denomination. 


Pranklin, N.H.— Rev. Henry C. Mc- 
Dougall has accepted a call to become the 
pastor of the Unitarian church. He has 
already begun work here, and will be duly 
Lee as soon as arrangements can be 
made. 


Groton, Mass.— Rev. Joshua Young, 
D.D.: The Old First Parish held its two 
hundredth and forty-fourth annual meeting 
March 13. This church dates its beginning 
from the first settlement of the town. The 
Present meeting-house was erected in 1755, 
aud within its walls worshipped the genera- 
tion that heard the guns of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, and cast their votes for Wash- 
ington for first President of the new-born 
republic. For many years the annual town 
meetings were held in the vestry of this 
house. At the recent annual meeting the fol- 
lowing recommendation was adopted,—that 
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the parish cause to be placed over the en- 
trance to the meeting-house a tablet bearing 
the following inscription :— 


FIRST PARISH MEETING-HOUSE. 
BUILT, 1755. 

REMODELLED AND PARTIALLY TURNED AROUND, 1839. 
Here were held all Town Meetings from 1755 to 1859; and 
here also sat the Court of General Sessions of the 
Peace, and Court of Common Pleas for Middlesex 
County, from 1776 to 1787, as Groton was 
then one of the Shire Towns, 

The attention of the parish was also called 
to the fact that in March, 1900, the pastor, 
Rev. Joshua Young, D.D., will complete 
twenty-five years of faithful service in this 
parish; and a committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for a suitable observance 
of the anniversary. 


Keene, N.H.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Charles B. Elder: The Unitarian Club held, 
its monthly meeting on March 8, with a 
very large attendance. His honor the 
mayor, Mr. George H. Eames, presided. - 
Rev. James De Normandie gave a scholarly 
and interesting address upon Rev. James 
Freeman Claike, tracing the career of that 
great leader of our faith. On Sunday last 
Mr. Elder exchanged with Mr. Greenman of 
Fitchburg. 


Leominster, Mass.— Rev. Frederick J. 
Gauld was installed as minister of the First 
Congregational Church on March 8. The 
order of service included the invocation, 
Rev. William Channing Brown; Scripture 
reading, Rev. Harry S. Mitchell; sermon, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers; prayer of installq- 
tion, Dr. G. M. Bartol; charge to the min- 
ister, Rev. Henry C. Parker; right hand of 
fellowship, Rev. Walter F. Greenman; 
charge to the people, Rev. George M. 
Bodge; welcome to the town, Mr. Hamilton 
Mayo; and closing prayer, Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward. The Young People’s Religious 
Union meets every Sunday evening, and is 
growing in interest and attendance. From 
fifty to seventy people attend each meeting, 
sometimes as many as a hundred being pres- 
ent. Papers and addresses are given by 
members. A special feature is made of 
the singing, which is under the direction of 
a member of the choir. The success of these 
meetings is largely owing to the increased 
life and warmth inspired by the new presi- 
dent, Mr. Couthell. 


Luverne, Minn.—Rev. Mr. Loring of St. 
Cloud, Minn., spent three days in Luverne, 
preaching in Unity Church on Sunday, March 
5. We enjoyed Mr. Loring in the pulpit, 
and also enjoyed meeting him socially in our 
homes. His visit here was in the interest 
of the liberal churches of the State, —a cause 
we are all interested in,—and we hope his 
efforts in Adrian, supplementing those of 
Mrs. Wilkes, who has so long labored there, 
will result in the building of a chapel. The 
Luverne Church is so isolated that it will be 
glad to reach out and clasp the hand of a 
sister church so near as Adrian. 


Marblehead, Mass.— Rey. Henry C. 
McDougall has resigned, in order to accept 
a call to the pastorate of the Unitarian church 
at Franklin, N.H. Mr. and Mrs. McDou- 
gall’s loss will be deeply felt, not only in 
the parish, but the town, where they were 
held in great regard by all. 


Meadville, Pa— At a recent meeting of 
the society Mr, Lawrance’s resignation was 
reluctantly accepted. On the last two Sun- 
days a large number have taken the oppor- 
tunity offered to connect themselves with the 
church or to present their children for bap- 
tism. The congregation and -the Sunday- 
school have been largely increased by the 
wise and devoted labors of Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
rance, who have also been much esteemed and 
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beloved in the Theological School and in the 
whole community. The Winchester church 
is to be congratulated on securing so able and 
excellent a minister. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— First Unitarian, 
Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr.: In addition to 
the regular Sunday morning sermon Mr. Eliot 
gives a five-minute sermon to children. 
**How to Succeed’’ and a ‘‘Happy Life’’ 
have been the subjects of the last two. 
Special Lenten classes have been held in 
preparation for Easter, considering the Uni- 
tarian belief. A Unitarian Club has been 
organized very successfully, and held its first 
meeting March 7. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, and Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago, 
were the speakers. 


New York, N.Y¥.—The ministers’ dinner 
was held at the Lenox Avenue Church on the 
evening of March 7, and was a most enjoy- 
able occasion to those who were so fortunate 
as to be included among the guests. Rev. 
Dr. James T. Bixby was chairman of 
the evening; and after an excellent dinner, 
prepared and served by the ladies of the 
church, he announced that the topic for all 
the addresses that were to follow would be, 
‘Our Religious Patrimony to our Chil- 
dren.’’ This subject had’ been proposed by 
the venerable Rabbi Gottheil, who made a 
brief address upon it during the evening. 
The other speakers were Rev. J. Coleman 
Adams, D.D., Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Rev. 
Augusta Chapin, D.D., Rev. Charles He 
Eaton, D.D., Rabbi Harris, Rev. William 
Lloyd, and several others. 

Rev.- John W. Chadwick read an original 
poem, into which all the ministers with 
rhymable names were wittily introduced. 
The dinner was given in honor of ladies, — 
the ministers’ wives, —and they certainly had 
a good enough time to wish a repetition of 
it some time in the not too distant future. 


Ottawa, Can.—The Church of Our Father 
has purchased and paid for a lot on which to 
erect a church building. This new society 
has promise to it. The Parliament is in ses- 
sion in Ottawa for six months in the year. 
It and the many delegations from all parts of 
the Dominion make Ottawa a good centre 
from which to spread Unitarian views. 


Revere, Mass.—The sale which was to 
have been held March 22-23 has been post- 
poned to March 30-31, and will be held in the 
Unitarian vestry, Beach Street, Revere, on 
the afternoon and evening of these dates. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Unity Church, Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer: Forthcoming announcements 
for Sunday morning sermons by the pastor 
are: March 19, ‘‘Story of Jonah’’; March 
26, ‘‘A Liberal Faith.’? The Unity Club 
is continuing its study of ‘‘The Idyls of the 
King, ’’ with. selected readings and discus- 
sion. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. A. G. Jennings: The minister of this 
church preached a notable sermon March 5, 
on ‘‘Must One Suffer?’’ which was at once 
printed in the local press. In concluding, 
Mr. Jennings said: ‘‘Law is alive. Every 
evil act, every evil thought, finds a reflex 
action upon the soul. Then comes the tragic 
in human life. We get on a low plane, ina 
region of despair and grief. I will tell thee, 
O man, thou thyself art the cause of thy 
sorrow! 
and on thy head shall rest a crown of glory, 
and thy feet shall wander among the stars.’’ 


South Natick, Mass.—On the evening of 
February 27 a Young People’s Religious 
Union rally was held with the union of 
Eliot Church, Although the day was stormy 
and the highways nearly impassable, one 


Cease sinning. Learn to do well; 


cine Christian Register 


hundred and fifty people assembled at the 
hour announced. The meeting was opened 
by an appropriate address of welcome by 
Miss Lillian Schaller, mistress of ceremo- 
nies, after which brief and inspiring ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. G. F. Pratt, Rev. 
John A. Savage, Rev. I. A. Burnap, and the 
pastor of the church. At the close of the 
collation short addresses were made by repre- 
sentatives of various unions and guilds pres- 
ent. This interesting and profitable rally will 
surely bear good fruit in the mind of those 
who were fortunate enough to be present, 
and thus our cause will be prospered. 


Waverley, Mass.—The Unitarian society 
will hold a fair the z9th of March. Most 
of the proceeds go to the Loan Building 
Fund, to help in paying our mortgage. This 
should be an inducement for all good Unita- 
rians to help us by coming. The terminus 
of the electric cars is just at the door of the 
hall where the fair is held. 


Wollaston, Mass.—At the meeting of 
the Unity Club, held March to, the following 
resolutions were adopted by the club :— 


Whereas Rev. James E. Bagley, pastor of the Wollaston 
Unitarian church and founder of the Unity Club, has 
been taken from us,— x 

Resolved, That his death is an irreparable loss, not only 
to the church, of which he was the beloved pastor, and to 
the club which was so dear to his heart, but to the entire 
community in which he felt so deep an interest and over 
which he exercised so salutary an influence. 

Resolved, That, by his nobly unselfish character, the 
loveliness and charm of, his personality, his rare devotion 
to every detail of his high calling, his unremitting atten- 
tion, to the welfare of the community, and his scholarly 
ability and attainments, he has left us that precious and 
everlasting possession,—the example of a Christian gentle- 
man anda scholar. 

Resolved, That his life, though not prolonged even to 
noontide, was so full of usefulness and beauty and truth 
that it was well rounded and complete. 

Resolved, That to him apply most exactly the’words of 
Holy Writ, ‘‘And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars forever and ever,” etc. 


Worcester, Mass.— The Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women met in the First 
Unitarian Church, March 15, the president, 
Mrs. Seaver, being in the chair. The day’s 
programme included three papers on Social- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists, 


The feature in china and glass shops at this season is 
Easter Vases. Foreign and American glass factories are 
taxed to create new designs for the Easter gift pieces, and 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton have a commendable exhibit. 
They haye just landed another “edition” of the Wedgwood 
tile calendars for 1899, having the old Cambridge Elm, 
to supply those who were disappointed when the first ship- 
ment gave out. 


A Carnival of Tables.—The public in this city have 
become accustomed to one interesting trade exhibition 
which takes place annually; namely, the exhibition of all 
kinds and styles of tables in the month of January at the 
Paine warerooms, on Canal Street. The exhibition for 
1899 is now open; and it comprises a remarkable display, 
both in quantity, variety, and quality. Specially low 
prices this year are bringing an unusually large number 
of visitors to this sale. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. C. W. Wendte is 


226 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


THE address of Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, 
assistant to Dr. R. Heber Newton, rector of All Souls’ 
Episcopal Church, New York City, is corner of Madison 
Avenue and 66th Street. 


Marriages. 


At Westford, xs5th inst. 


“by Rev. I, F. Porter, Asa F. 
Robbins and Alice D. Blaisdell, both o 


f Littleton. 
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Deaths. 


In Eastport, Me., 4th inst., William P, Bucknam, aged 
85 years. 


In Roxbury, 16th inst,, Mrs. Lucretia H. French. 

This life just ended was one of unusual sweetness and 
great worth of character, She was called in early woman- 
hood to bear many sorrows and disappointments ; yet her 
brave, heroic soul never yielded to murmurings or regrets. 
She was a lover of all truth, a friend to all good causes, 
a genius for friendship ; for to ever have been hers in any 
deep and earnest way was to be hers forever. She loved 
nature, and to her the flowers were God’s children; and 
her spirit was in harmony with &rt and song. 

For nearly two decades she had been actively interested 
in the First Church, ever ready for any labor that could 
uplift, and no sacrifice was too great for her spirit of help- 
fulness; and it was fitting that in that venerable house 
her pastor should speak the comforting words to the 
sorrowing family and friends, added to which was the 
dear voice of song she had so long loved, filled with a 
tenderness that touched all hearts. 

But let us remember well the gracious beauty of her life, 
and try to win a kindred beauty for our own. 


“The good and true never die, never die; 
Though gone, ever nigh, ever nigh.” SH 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Lecture in Music Halt. 
WILLIAM J. FOWLER, of this city, 


WILL REPLY TO 


Col. ROBERT C. INCERSOLL 


(Without abuse or denunciation) 
Sunday Evening, March 26, 1899. 
TICKETS, 50 cts, 
On sale at Box Office and Old Corner Book Store. 


Miss Eliza Polk Cochran 


having travelled in England, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries, will act 
as travelling companion or conduct a small party 
in Europe during the months of July, August, and 
September. 

Plan of trip will be sent on application, or, if places 
to be visited are mentioned, a tour will be arranged, 
and estimate furnished. Terms moderate. 


Address: MippLETOwN, DELAWARE. 


The following persons will be glad to reply to any in- 
quiries: Rt, Rev. LE1GHTON Coteman, S.T.D., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Mrs. E. Tarnat, WARNER, 903 Delaware Ave- 
nue, Wilmington, Del.; Miss Corr, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H.; Miss Brazier, 1803 Pine Street Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Mrs. Henry Corr, 2924 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. Gzorcr Gray, Washington, D.C, ; 
Rev. JoHN Ww. Brown, D.D., St. Thomas’s Church, 
N.W. Cor. sth Ayenue and 53d Street, New York City; 
Rev. Witiiam C. Butter, 600 Roland Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md,; Dr. Martin W. Barr, Elwyn, Pa. 


TRAVEL. — 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER, wishing to 
spend the summer abroad, would like to make the 
acquaintance of a lady with similar plans, or would go for 
a longer time as companion to lady or tutor to chi dren, 


Speaks French, Address “E,” care of Register. 


a 

N. ART TEACHER, who has had 

some experience in travelling abroad, would like 

to spend the summer in travel as companion to a lady. 
| Box 177, NortHAMPTON, Mass, 


Estabiished 
1859. 
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ism: 1. ‘‘What is Socialism???’ 2. ‘‘Are 
there Socialistic Tendencies in Present Eco- 
nomic Conditions?’’ 3. ‘‘What is Christian 
Socialism ?’’ 

The Religious and Philanthropic News 
Committee presented also a paper on the 
subject of ‘‘Prison Reform.’’ All four were 
carefully prepared, well delivered, and 
eagerly discussed. The day’s collection, 
together with that of February, was voted to 
Iowa City. About one hundred and fifty 
women were present. 

Classes in sculpture were established three 
years ago by Rev. Austin Garver of the 
First Unitarian Church. He began with 
Greek sculpture in its earliest form, and has 
continued the study of the different schools 
in their chronological order. The coincident 
architecture has also been considered, and 
every lesson abundantly illustrated with pho- 
tographs. The seventy-five or more members 
of these classes have been provided with 
duplicate prints; and the work laid out for 
each year has been conducted with great 
thoroughness, and a loving attention to detail 
that is most reassuring in this hurrying age. 
The community owes to Mr. Garver a gen- 
uine debt for what he has done and is doing 
for the increase of art knowledge and taste 
in this vicinity. 


Unitarian Summer Meetings Associa- 
tion.—Arrangements are now being made for 
the meetings to be held at the Isles of 
Shoals, July 9 to 16 inclusive. Mr. Leigh- 
ton has written to the committee to say that 
they have a fine new ferry-boat to replace the 
Pinafore, lost in the great storm of Novem- 
ber 27. The new boat will carry seventy-five 
people with comfort between the two hotels. 


South Middlesex Conference.— The 
ninety-ninth regular session of the South 
Middlesex Conference was held in the Uni- 
tarian church, Woburn, Wednesday, March 
15. The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Edward Hale of Cambridge, who 
took for his subject, ‘‘If ye have Faith.’’ 

At a little past 11 A.M. the conference 
was called to order, Vice-President H. C. 
De Long in the chair. After the reading of 
the records of the last meeting, the following 
resolution, introduced by Rev. F. Gill, was 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That we think it will be an advantage at 
future meetings of the conference to hold the devotional 
service at the close of the morning session, immediately 
before the adjournment for luncheon; and we respectfully 


ask the directors to consider this proposal, and to take 
snch action upon it as may seem to them wise. 


On motion of Hilary Bygrave it was 


Voted, That, in view of the fact that the box-luncheon 
system, after due trial, does not commend itself to all the 
churches of our fellowship, the conference recommends 
that the churches adopt each its own method of providing 
refreshments for those who may attend the conference 
gatherings, with the further recommendation that the en- 
tertainment furnished be of such a nature as to call for as 
little cost or labor to the entertaining church as possible. 

The secretary was instructed to send the 
cordial greetings and sympathy of the con- 
ference to the president, Mr. W. S. Blan- 
chard, detained at home by illness. 

Rev. James Eells of the First Church, 
Boston, then spoke on ‘‘ Loyalty to Ideas and 
Institutions.’’ He said the idea of religion 
was paramount, while the institution em- 
bodying the idea was ever changing to an- 
swer the growing needs of man. Man’s spir- 
-itual nature needs cultivation as well as his 
physical and mental. The church is the uni- 
versity of the soul, and must so shape its 
curriculum as to effect soul - development. 
There may be exceptional souls who can get 
on well without the aid of the church, but 
the rank and file of saints cannot. The 
great problem is how to make the church 
minister to spiritual culture. The church 
that could meet the need in the days of feu- 
dalism is not the church for to-day. We have 
outgrown that condition and the need of the 


-responsibility. 
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church that was adapted to that time. We 
are free to accept the oldest and the newest 
thing, and this freedom lays upon us a great 
It is for us to show that it 
means greater spiritual power and richer life. 
We have not to manufacture divine power: 
it is in the world; and we have only to imi- 
tate the flower, and gather it into our life 
and use it for the lifting of the world. The- 
ology is only talking about God: enthusiasm 
is God in us. We must love the divine 
power, to do a divine work. If we are loyal 
to the great idea of religion, we shall of 
necessity be loyal to the institution which 
stands for it. He was followed by Rev. 
Messrs. Pierson, Russell, and Simons. 

A vote of thanks was given Mr. Eells for 
his very inspiring and helpful address. 

A collection was taken, which amounted to 
$5.37. The conference then adjourned for 
luncheon. At 2 P.M. the conference reassem- 
bled in the church; and, after the roll-call of 
the churches, Rev. W. H. Savage reopened 
the discussion of the subject for the day. He 
said that we must be loyal -to something, and 
he feared many were simply loyal to indiffer- 
ence, indefiniteness, and laziness. They had 
established the habit of drifting. He urged 
that people should make up their minds as to 
what is good and true, and then make up 
their minds to believe it, and live up to the 
measure of their belief. 

He was followed by Rev. Messrs. Macdon- 
ald, Staples, Bygrave, Jones, Parker, De 
Long, and Miss Olive Prescott of Reading 
and Mr. Allen of West Newton, 

The conference closed at 4 P.M. with the 
benediction by Rev. Mr. Savage, H. C. 
Parker, Secretary. 


In Memoriam. 


The incoming of spring was saddened for 
many hearts by the passing of a rare and 
beautiful being to that unknown region be- 
yond our mortal ken. On the afternoon of 
March 1, after months of helplessness and 
patient suffering, Miss Mary E. Hopkinson 
died in Cambridge, at the home of her niece, 
Mrs. Hersey B. Goodwin. 

The passing of this gentle- hearted and 
ever-loving woman saddens a large circle of 
devoted relatives and faithful friends, whose 
lives have long been brightened by her dear 
presence, instructed by her wisdom, uplifted 
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| by contact with her mental vigor and the 
unfailing nobility of her daily life. 

Of rare intellectual modesty, she quietly 
read, observed, and thought more than most, 
and kept evenly abreast with the knowledge 
of her time. Innately religious and natu- 
tally somewhat conservative, she was yet ever 
in touch with the saner faith of our age, and 
held firmly with its broadened theological 
conclusions. 

Her perception of the excellent in literature 
and art was keen and reliable, and her appre- 
ciation of the beautiful exceptionally fine and 
strong. To have known and loved her, and 
to have won the grace of her love, is a privi- 
lege to thank God for. 


‘«Space could not hold her back with fetter- 
ing bars: 
Time lost its power, and ceased at last to 


be. 
She swept beyond the boundary of the 
stars, : 
And touched eternity. 


‘¢“ Alas!’ they cried. 
morn, 
But fell 
strife.’ 
Nay, rather, she arose and met the Dawn 
Of Everlasting Life.’’ 


‘She never saw the 


asleep, outwearied with the 


S. W. B. 


Daniel Lewis Shorey. 


The death of Daniel Lewis Shorey on 
March 4 at his home, 5520 Woodlawn 
Avenue, Chicago, was a shock to his large 
circle of friends and acquaintances. He had 
rallied somewhat from an illness of several 
weeks’ duration, when suddenly while con- 
versing with members of his family, he was 
seized with heart failure, and quickly 
breathed his last. A son of Maine, a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College, a teacher of the 
classics at Washington, D.C., a student in 
the Harvard University Law School, and ad- 
mitted to the bar in Massachusetts in 1854, 
he brought to the West the elements of a 
vigorous New England young manhood. 
After a residence of some ten years in Daven- 
port, Ia., he removed to Chicago, where 
his “presence was felt in civic, professional, 
and literary circles. He became one of the 
founders of the city library, serving as pres- 
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iE gains wisdom in a happy way 


who gains it by the experience of 


In painting why not avail 


yourself of the advice of those who have had 


the greatest experience — the painters. 


practical painters everywhere 


use Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
They know they cannot afford to use any- 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
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ident and member of the library board, and 
drafting the statute of the State relating to 
the organization of library boards. Retiring 
from his profession several years since, he 
became much interested in the founding of 
the University of Chicago, of which he was 
a trustee, and near to which his home was 
situated. It was larely due to him that the 
university grounds were redeemed'-from a 
barren waste, and within a few years trans- 
formed into a verdant lawn, studded with 
trees. His was a familiar figure on the 
campus, watching and directing with eager 
interest every improvement that was planned, 
and making friends with the young people 
as they passed to and fro. His pleasure in 
the society of young people was a marked 
feature in his character, and he loved to 
gather them about him and entertain them at 
his home. 

A pioneer citizen in the West, he was like- 
wise a pioneer Unitarian, ever loyal to the 
highest interests of the denomination. He 
represented the West in the councils of the 
National Unitarian Conference, and was for 
many years president of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference. For twenty years and 
longer his brief address was the opening 
word of this conference. And it was always 
kind, temperate, and true to both East and 
West during the storm and stress period, 
when misunderstandings arose and divisions 
were threatened. His loyalty to the cause, 
his fairness as presiding officer, and his 
counsel as to practical measures continually 
made for steadiness and confidence in the 
struggle to build up Unitarian headquarters 
in Chicago. 

His pew in the First Church was seldom 
vacant. His habit of church-going was note- 
worthy, and an example to be followed. He 
was one of the earliest supporters of the 
movement in Hyde Park which resulted in 
the erection of a memorial chapel adjacent 
to the grounds of the university. The fu- 
neral services were conducted by Rev. W. W. 
Fenn ; and his impressive address was listened 
to by a large audience, partly composed of 
the faculty, the choir and students of the 
university. J. R. E. 


Walter S. Blanchard. 


At the meeting of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference, held at Woburn, Wednesday, March 
15, affectionate greetings were sent to one 
who for many years had served as the presi- 
dent of the conference, and who on that day 
was prevented from presiding at the meeting 
on account of illness. Those greetings, ac- 
companied by some floral offerings, sent from 
the conference, were among the last sonrces 
of earthly joy that came to him. His face 
lighted up with genuine pleasure as he found 
that those with whom he had so devotedly 
labored thus kindly remembered him. A few 
hours later, on Friday morning, March 17, he 
quietly went to sleep. And we can have no 
doubt that among his very last thoughts was 
that of the church and the cause, for which 
through all his life he had zealously labored. 

The Unitarian church in America has had 
few more faithful and loyal laymen than Wal- 
ter S. Blanchard. Born in Boston in 1834, 
he became early in life associated with some 
phase of the liberal movement. At one time 
he was an ardent follower of Theodore Par- 
ker, then for many years an active worker in 
two of the churches in the city of Cambridge, 
afterward coming to Concord, where for the 
last twenty-two years of his life he worked 
with untiring devotion in connection with the 
old First Parish. In these years he served 
long and faithfully as superintendent of the 
Sunday-school connected with the Concord 
church, has acted on parish committees, -has 
administered its financial trusts, and never on 
any occasion has he refused to take any re- 
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sponsibility or shrunk from any burden. He 
loved the church and the cause for which it 
stood. 
kept him from his accustomed place in the 
pew on Sunday or from the church gathering, 
where his presence could help. He always 
came with the sympathetic ear, the appreci- 
ative spirit. 
cause to greet the preacher with a kindly 
and discriminating word; and, if he had any 
criticisms, they were always uttered to the 
preacher himself, and in every case were 
gentle, intelligent, and helpful. 
and positive convictions, it was nevertheless 
easy and pleasant to differ from him. For, 
with the widest differences as to matters of 
opinion or policy, it was possible to preserve 
with him mutual respect and. kindliest feel- 


Absence from town or illness alone 
He cared enough about the 


With strong 


ing. 
Mr. Blanchard had served the American 


Unitarian Association as its efficient treas- 
urer. 
ests of the denomination in various impor- 
tant offices, and had been many times re- 
elected president of the South Middlesex 


He had devoted himself to the inter- 


Conference. He was well known wherever 


our people met in convention, and many a 
cause among us will miss his genial presence 
and his kindly word of help and encourage- 
ment. 


Last Sunday we placed his body at rest in 
Sleepy Hollow, where the ice crystals on the 


trees and foliage formed a beautiful sepulchre. |. 


Just one week before he had worshipped with 
us in the old church, and in the afternoon 
of the same day, had himself given an enter- 
taining and helpful word to the prisoners at 
the Reformatory. He lived his life up to 
the very last. That life went out in the en- 
joyment of nearly all earth’s blessings, in 
fulness of service, in abundant usefulness. 
So, out of this old First Parish of Concord 
have gone in the last few months five of its 
most active and faithful men, some of them 
in the prime of vigorous and useful man- 
hood. We know it is well with them. We 
try to believe that it will be well with us 
who are left to work without them. We 
know that our community, our dear old 
church, is richer in spiritual blessings because 
they have lived. And we trust and pray that 
God will provide in the future those who will 
take the places of all his faithful ones who 
have given themselves in service to him and 
to his children. L. B. M. 
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There is a right chimney for 
every lamp. The Index gives 
you its Number. 


Your dealer should have it. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1898-99. 


SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “ Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Worry. 
2. The Church’s Claim on the Individual. 
3. Can we make Trouble serve us? 
4, Don’t Care—Religious and Political. 
5. The Parable of “Lot’s Wife.” (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
6. The Evils of Religious and Political Pes- 
simism. 
% The Word of God. 
8. Our Mission and our Missions. 
9. The Song and Sacrament of Thanksgiv- 
ing. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
10. My Life’s Meaning. 
11. Green Pastures and Still Waters. 
13. The Rebirth of Christ. 
15. The Worth of I Will. 
Collyer.) 
17%. The Patience of Hope.—A Story. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 
18. Peace on Earth. (By Edward Everett Hale.) 
19. Wild Lilies. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
20. Reserves. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
21. “Knowest thou the Way where the Light 
dwelleth?’” (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on ‘Belief in Immortality” : 


12. . I. Primitive Ideas of Death and After. 
14. II. The Beliefs of the Old-world Civili- 


(By Rev. Robert 


zations. 

16. III. The Old Testament and Immortal- 
ity. 

22. IV. Paul’s Doctrine of Death and the 
Other Life. 


23. V. Jesus and Immortality. 

24. VI. The Other World of the Middle 
Ages. 

25. VII. Protestant Belief concerning Death 
and the Life Beyond. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fourth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1898-99. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. Wrestling with God. 

2. The Wisdom of Fools. 

3. Lives worth Living. 

4, The Great. Perhaps. 

5. Religious Ideals and Religious Unity. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 
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Plcasantries. 


Teacher (in Latin class) : ‘‘Give the prin- 
cipal parts of ‘possum.’’’ Pupil: ‘‘Head, 
legs, and tail.’’—Zxchange. 


‘‘T have a splendid ear for music,’’ said 
the complacent young man. ‘‘Yes,’’ an- 
swered Miss Cayenne, regretfully. ‘‘But 
you don’t sing with your ear.’’ 


The following advertisement is from an 
Australian paper: ‘‘Wanted: A young woman 
(the plainer, the better) to help a small, 
genteel family in their domestic matters. 
One without ringlets preferred. ’’ 


J. H. McCarthy, the son of Justin McCar- 
thy; who is lecturing in this country on 
‘“‘Omar Khayydm,’’ says that, after a lecture 
in Brooklyn, one of the hearers thanked him 
for his exposition of the Persian poet’s 
work, and added, ‘‘I never before knew the 
difference between Omar Khayyam and Hun- 
yadi Janos.’’ 


A little 
day, when 


boy entered a surgery the other 
the village doctor was in attend- 
ance, and, marching up to him, whispered 
cautiously: ‘‘Please, sir, mother sent me to 
say as how Lizzie’s got scarlatina awful bad. 
And, please, mother wants to know how 
much you’ll give her to spread it all over the 
village?’’— 77t-Bits. 


Whoever is collecting examples of queer 
typographical errors is invited to record the 
fact that in the proof of the notice of the 
Episcopal church entertainment, sent in from 
the Vews composition-room Monday night, the 
Second West Viginia Band was announced as 
having on its programme Mozart’s ‘‘ Twelfth 
Massachusetts.’? We are so military here 
now that no compositor could be expected to 
consider ‘‘Twelfth Mass’’ as meaning any- 
thing but ‘‘Twelfth Massachusetts. ’’— Green- 
ville News. 


Thackeray said: ‘‘I had been giving a 
lecture upon ‘The Four Georges’ ; and, “after 
the lecture, there had been a supper from 
which I returned, tired, to mythotel. I 
stumbled through winding passages to a door 
that seemed to be mine, opened it, and went 
in. The fire was burning bright. I drew off 
my boots, flung my coat over a chair, set 
another chair before the coals, sat down in 
it, and stretched forth my feet toward the 
glow. A voice came from my bed,—the 
voice of a woman. ‘Geo-o-orge?’ it whis- 
pered. I cast a glance at the head -which 
appeared amid the curtains, turned my back 
upon it, gathered up my coat and my boots, 
and left the room. Five Georges in one 
night were too much for me!’’—Critic. 


Take up “ The White Man’s Burden,” 
But patiently refrain 

From writing verses like it, 
Lest you bring woe and pain 

To those who read the papers: ! 
They’re weary now, you know! 

*Cause thousands have been at it 
From Maine to Mexico. 


Lay down “ The White Man’s Burden,” 
Waste not your stamps and means 
On silent, sullen peoples 
Who run the magazines. 
No matter what you send them, 
No matter what you do, 
The silent, sullen peoples 
Will send it back to you. 
— The Baltimore American. 
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ARPETS 


The 


Christian Register 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


(28) [Marcu 23 1899 


BAKING 
PowDER 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, Saawieniet edanivace) iectereot$25,100,072050 
ATC} COT CEE ee oer 


2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
, Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
'S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The School has ten instructors connected with several 
different denominations. _ 
Only college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 
The instruction offered covers eighty-one hours a week. 
Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 
Me ecial opportunities are offered for post-graduate 
study. 
Of the 118 students who have gone from the School in 
the last four years, ro are still students, 6 are teachers, 1 is 
a missionary of the American Board, and 75 are pastors 
of churches, as follows: 3 Baptist, 4 Disciples, 1 Dutch 
Reformed, Pccral, 5 Methodist, 17 Orthodox Congre- 
gational, 6 Presbyterian, 33 Up A, x Universalist. 

The Tuition Fee is $150 p a 
For further information adt 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cal 


Dr, & Mrs, John 


SCHOOL FOR 
SPRINGFIELD, 


Home.—The large and_generous n ¥ 
the late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grou _, 
court. 18 girls resident. ScHoo.t.—New 
year; large, well lighted, well yentilatec™ 
desks ; 60 girls non-resident. Further part: 
trated catalogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrit 


RERT 


S. Morison, 
ass. 


(46th Year.) 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for_both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Sk.; 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, fw 
Miss CAROLIN® R. CLARK, } Principals. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 


teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


-S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 


is| ment ranks with the best for 


the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. 


ATMANU- JOHN H. Pray, 


FACTURERS’ CARPETS aND 
BPteeso 65.8 SAR MINEIT 


Sia 
Six 


Sons & Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 


